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iL 
T is high time to embark upon the second part of this 
article, in which we shall discuss what is specifically 
new in the application to the Catholic-Orthodox inter- 
confessional domain of the general eirenic method 
expounded in the preceding pages, and what its advantages 
are. I shall attempt to give only such directives as are 
most appropriate to this review (Irenikon), always bearing 
in mind the critique of Zenkovskij. And I shall speak 


from the standpoint of the Catholic eirenist only. 
* * K > * 


1The following note should have been inserted at the conclusion of the 
preceding section, published in the previous issue :— 

We cannot, in an article on method, review the ‘‘ shocks’’ which an 
eirenic theology may produce. May I nevertheless be permitted to quote 
as a new example the impression made on a cultured Catholic by a visit 
paid to one of those places where an attempt is made to practise it ? 
““X has already helped me much to see light in the problems concerning 
the Church which have so long distressed me. I had felt that a deep 
love of the theandric Church was the solution: at X I found that love 
existing as a real concrete thing.” 

These ‘‘ shocks and reactions,’ are they a reform? Pere Congar uses 
the word, 4 propos of the Programme Concert de“ l’ecumenisme ”’ catholique, 
in the last chapter of his book, and adds: “‘ But this is nothing less than 
a reform of the Church ? Agreed ; and why shy at the fact ? The Church 
is a continuous self-reform ...”’ (op.cit. p. 339). The whole passage should 
be read. Since at the beginning of this article I recalled that the eirenic 
method in general applies to the interconfessional Christian domain of 
the kirchlich and the antikirchlich, formerly that of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, I would wish to call the attention of eirenists to the Catholic pheno- 
menon that German theologians call Reformkatholizismus and which is 
much nearer our method than the Counter-Reformation since it is con- 
cerned to explore, on the one hand Catholic Tradition, on the other hand 
the human complexity of the modern world. (Cf. Heiler: Im Ringen 
um die Kirche, 1929, pp. 147 sqq.). Their resemblance becomes more 
real if the term Reformkatholizismus be taken in the sense given here to 
‘“‘ Shocks ”’ and which is also, with shades of difference which cannot be 
developed now, that of the reservations made with regard to it by W. 
Reinhardt in Lexikon f. Theol. u. Kirche (1936), t. VIII, c. 705-707. 


» 
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In the eirenic schema, the first stage was that of inadequate 
information about and understanding of the belief of one’s 
companion. . ais 

The history and even the actual state of the relations 
between the Catholic Church and Orthodoxy show an in- 
adequacy of information. There is no need to multiply 
examples: let one suffice, coming as it does from a veteran 
of Catholic-Orthodox reunionism. Prince Max of Saxony 
wrote thirty years ago, and the situation to-day, though better, 
is not yet as it should be. “If one studies history one can 
see that the West has always tried to influence the East with- 
out understanding it—it never knew the spirit of the East. It 
never knew what the East loved, feared, fled from... The 
peoples of the East think that we affect ignorance of the 
difficulties and complaints they have about us. We never 
leave our house, we read only our own books, we look at 
questions only from our side, and then, with an astonishment 
which seems naive to the East, we ask why these obstinate 
men refuse the union proposed to them by Rome with so 
many compliments and so much affability.”! We have already 
seen that compliments and politeness are not eirenicism ; they 
are signs of it, if they accompany and make manifest a degree 
of information which is as wide and exact and serious as is 
morally possible. 

The most common fault against the eirenic spirit committed 
by Catholic reunionists in regard to information about 
Orthodoxy lies in taking ove autonomous group independently 
of the rest as an object of study. They are led astray in this 
faulty method by an exaggeration of the nationalism of these 
groups, against which they set the unity and supranationalism 
of the Catholic Church. Now these groups, before being 
separate species, worthy no doubt of special study, are members 
of a common genus: Orthodoxy.? The first thing for the 
eirenist to do, if he is to adopt a proper method, is to gain 
information concerning the genus, and only then to turn 
to the species. He will thus avoid that atmosphere of pro- 
vincialism in his study which immediately strikes the Orthodox, 
and sometimes causes them amusement. 

Comprehension is often as lacking as information; and 
that is a yet greater danger. Although this second lack 
remedies itself to some extent with the remedying of the 
former, experience shows that this is not always the case. 

1 Pensées suy la question de l’Union des Eglises, p. 21. 

2 The more instructed Orthodox are consciously, the others instinctively, 
convinced of the universality of their Church. Thus in the course of the 
Anglo-Orthodox negotiations at the end of the nineteenth century, Prince 


M. Orlov replied to one of the negotiators that ‘‘ the Russian Church 
only a fifth of the Oriental Church.’’ (Quoted A. Paul, op. cit. p. agi 
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I would call such lack of comprehension “ spiritual uniatism ” 
as opposed to that “ material uniatism”’ which concerns 
itself with material alterations of oriental rubrics and the like 
and I would divide it roughly into two types. There is (1) 
lack of vision of the essential; and (2) the attribution of 
too much importance to the accidental. The first comes 
ptincipally from a theological apriorism, brought about 
chiefly by lack of theological and traditional information ; 
but it is also founded legitimately on the common traditional 
origins of Catholicism and Orthodoxy; it has little per- 
ception of the historical and psychological complexities, the 
profound religious differences which exist to-day between a 
Catholic, even! of oriental rite, and an Orthodox, because 
of their confessional limitations. Fr. Florovskij, an Orthodox 
theologian of rare penetration, wrote some ten years ago: 
“There is something naive about these attempts to make 
Orthodox Christians believe that they are latent Catholics ; 
and it is a deliberate and calculated naiveté. It is very short- 
sighted : for to put the question in that fashion is to render 
the very essence of the soul of Orthodoxy invisible to the 
western eye.” 

The second snare consists in according an exaggerated 
reverence to certain characteristics on the periphery of 
Orthodox, such as particularities of language in dogmatic 
problems, disciplinary divergences, and above all, still further 
removed from essentials, the question of rite and all the 
* picturesque ” element attaching to it: clothes, headdress, 
titles, and so forth. These exaggerations constitute, for the 
Russian, a lack of comprehension which is both absurd and 
painful. They have been classified once and for all in the 
blunder committed by Alexandre Dumas in his De Paris a 
Astrakhan, where, wishing to give a little local colour to 
one of his scenes, he places it under a shady kljukva (in 
English ‘“ bilberry,” a mean little northerly plant). Since 
then the kljukva has become an undying weapon in the hands 
of the Russians for the annihilation of similar mistakes. The 
tragic aspect of this lack of understanding is to be found 


1 Some Orthodox, if not indeed the majority, would go so far as to say 
‘‘ especially one of oriental rite.” “. We shall come much more 
willingly to an understanding with western Catholicism in its pure state 
than with its eastern Eysatz.’’ (M. Volkonskij, art. cit., p.35). We shall 
treat of the reason for this later. 

2In Put, art. cit., p. 123. 

3In view of the naive infatuation of certain amateurs of folklore, one 
is sometimes tempted to believe—be it said cum gvano—that it is to 
titillate the exotic taste of westerns that the vladykes or despots, archi- 
mandrites, pravoslav popes, let their beards grow, put on a “ rason,”’ 
a ‘‘kamilavkion,’’ make the sign of the Cross backwards... 
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in a quatrain of the poet Tjutcev, dedicated to Russia, which 
should be carried before the eyes of the western eirenist as 
the Pharisees carried their phylacteries : 


The proud glance of the alien 

Will not understand, will not notice 
What pierces through, shines, secretly 
In the humility of your nakedness.! 


(Returning from the specifically Russian to the Orthodox 
Churches in general, it would be well to explain the true 
reasons for this element of the picturesque in them; and it 
would then appear that “ picturesque’ should rather be 
“ symbolic.” But this would take us too far afield). 

The first of these snares was described by Fr. Florovskij 
as naive: the second, it seems to me, he would describe as 
cruel, stupid, and perhaps, where an intelligent Catholic 
orientalist was concerned, insulting. 

What ought the eirenist whose concern is for the East 
to do in order to avoid these snares? In my view, it is a 
question of familiarising himself with the hermeneutics of the 
science of the spirit (Gezsteswissenschaften) and of the existential 
philosophies, etc., which, whatever be their proper meta- 
physical value, are of great importance for the interpretation 
of psychologico-historical phenomena, and the discovery of 
the real essential and accidental. Orientalizing Catholics im- 
patient of this type of “ subtlety’ condemn themselves, in 
my view, to an endless imprisonment in spiritual “‘ uniatism,” 
and to being further estranged in spirit from the Orthodox 
than Catholics who, even though Latin, are more “ her- 
meneutic,” more understanding—a thing that Orthodox 
Russians are fond of emphasizing. 

We have now to pass rapidly in review the various parts of 
the Catholic-Orthodox interconfessional domain, with par- 
ticular reference to Russia, so as to add to what has been 
said above the specific characteristic which they introduce. 

One | ene! and important remark must first be made. 
In the first part of this article we divided the different stages 
of application into two groups, distinguished from one an- 
other by the greater predominance of subjective elements in 
the first, of aban elements in the second. Anyone who 
has come into contact with Orthodox thought must know 
how much the accent is put upon Orthodoxy as a new Jife 
given by the Holy Spirit in Christ ; and with the neo-slavo- 
phile theologians like Florenskij, Bulgakov, Arsenjev, this 
accent takes on a character of exclusiveness. The importance 
of the first stages of the scheme is thus obvious, where the 


1 Here is the information and comprehension of the eirenic schema. 
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subjective (in the vital sense of the word, /ife meaning subjects 
of life) is predominant.! 

_ A second preliminary remark : it will be seen already how 
important must be the rdle of that comprehension, inter- 
pretation, hermeneutic, the principal aspects of which were 
treated earlier on. 


AG 


There is no need here, as there was in the general part of 
this article, to justify the inclusion of the cultural, anthropolo- 
gical stage; for Orthodoxy, by reason of its vital and there- 
fore totalitarian character, does not in theory and as an ideal 
admit of culture, pedagogy, etc., which are not Orthodox. 
The ecclésification of every level of life, leaving none secular 
in character, is in effect for example the “free theocracy ” 
of Soloviev ; and at the moment the principal preoccupation 
of “ Orthodox Action.” The criterion of eirenic judgment 
must be more stringently applied at this stage, because of its 
more formally religious character. 

The eirenist will not forget that the divergence, noted above, 
between Catholic and non-Catholic anthropological ideals is 
accentuated with the Russian Orthodox to the point of in- 
compatibility. Aksakov, the famous publicist of the second 


generation of slavophiles, wrote: “ The Slavs have no enemy 
more bitter than papisme, since it contradicts the very essence 
of the spiritual nature of the Slav... Orthodoxy does harm 


to no nationality; the same cannot be said of Rome... . 
The Roman Church is completely impregnated with unilater- 
ality... . It is nothing else than the West itself, Rome itself, 
giving itself a universal significance.”? In face of such state- 
ments, the eirenist will not take umbrage, or scandal, par- 
ticularly in view of the little value he gives to arguments 


1 More charitably than Prince Volkonskij (quoted above), the archi- 
mandrite John (Shachovskoj) expresses the opinion—which moreover is 
common in Orthodox circles—that the conversion of the Orthodox to 
Catholicism is to be explained by their ignorance of the vital truth of 
Orthodoxy (in Vozvozdenie, Nov. 1934, soon after the death, as a Catholic, 
of Prince Volkonskij). soft q 

2In the opinion of neo-Orthodox Russians, the principal task which 
confronts them is the construction of a Christian anthropology, preceding 
Christian thought having failed to accomplish it. Thus Berdiaev, passim ; 
e.g., Un nouveau moyen age, Paris, 1927, p. 149. In the same way slavo- 
phile theology owes its rise in part to an attempt to justify humanism. 

3 Quoted Zenkovskij: The Russian Thinkers and Europe (in Russian), 
Paris, 1926, p. 127. According to Soloviev, the vehement onslaughts of 
Aksakov against Catholicism can all be explained in terms of the malaise 
it engenders in the Russian national spirit (cf. N. Losskij, op. cit., p. 352). 
For Berdiaev, ‘‘ criticism of Catholicism is not difficult: it is for the 
Russian a movement along the line of least resistance.’’ A. S. Chomjakov 


(in Russian), p. 86. 
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ex convenientia, but on the contrary will endeavour to under- 
stand the reason for them.! 


Sy 

The stage of religious philosophy is very nearly central 
for the study of contemporary Russian Orthodoxy. It would 
be outside the scope of the present study to discuss its charac- 
teristics? and examine the causes’ of its central importance. 
In the application of the schema, the eirenist will wish to 
become better informed about and more understanding of 
Russian religious philosophy, by studying its relations, which 
are very real and complex, with German philosophy.‘ 


cs 

All the realities described under the name of the spirit of 
liturgy, devotions, mystical and ascetic ideals, are accordin 
to authoritative Russian theologians, the very heart of Ortho- 
doxy, nearly if not wholly inaccessible to the understanding of 
the non-Orthodox. Spiritual uniatism will therefore have 
an easy opening ; so that the eirenist will endeavour to avoid 
it all the more carefully, by a practical information concerning 
the Orthodox religious life, and by the reading of the best 
“exegetes.”5 He will be unwilling to rest content with 


1 Orthodox thinkers will recommend for that, Dostoievski’s Legend of 
the Grand Inquisitor ; the burden of which is lack of faith in man, and of 
respect for his freedom. 

2 The reader may consult the bibliography given in Rev. des Revues in 
Irenikon, and the essay, from the Catholic point of view, which it published 
on the problem in 1932: La gnose orthodoxe de Berdiaev, pp. 225 sqq., 
345 Sqq. 

3 Berdiaev considers that Russian thought is naturally orientated 
towards religious philosophy (cf. op. cit., p. 204). Similarly N. Losskij 
holds that only in Russia has religious philosophy reached unprecedented 
heights (Put, 1926, no. 2). 

4The problem has not yet been sufficiently elucidated. The latent 
“ Orthodoxy ’”’ in German idealism (which, e.g., according to Prince 
Odoevskij manifested itself in a sympathy for Orthodoxy on the part 
of the aged Schelling to the point of half wishing for conversion) is affirmed 
by Karsavin when he says that romanticism and the philosophy of Schelling 
were an “ unsuccessful attempt on the part of the West to return to 
Orthodoxy, the Orthodoxy which it did not know, but had in some way 
felt.” (Cf. Introd. to A. S. Chomjakov: O Cerkvi (The Church), Berlin, 
GAS), 48); 21745) 

5 There will be no lack of them for the eirenist who has sufficiently open 
mind and sufficient courage to abandon, if he had ever embraced it, the 
policy of the ostrich. The following are a few of the more striking examples. 
With regard to liturgy: Fr. Florovskij will not admit the possibility of 
the Catholic practising the Orthodox rite without changing the spirit of 
it, and that, simply because of his faith (The problematic element in 
Christian Reunion. Cf. Iven., 11 (1934), 601-602) ; Shachovskoj writes : 
‘“ There is no such thing in the Church as rites in the sense of merely 
figurative things : there are only the realities, full of grace, of the kingdom 
of God . . . Orthodox liturgy is not pomp or theatrical ceremony ; it is a 
symbolical reality of grace and of prayer’’ (The Sacred Minister. The 
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Western interpretations, even those in which the accent is 
upon the Spirit (these latter are becoming numerous in 
Germany), but which, even by reason of this accent, are often 
caricatures of the Orthodox spirit; “ Uniatisms,” if I may 
use the expression de /a fine pointe de l’esprit, lacking as they 
do that sobriety, ¢rezvenie, which is the touchstone of Orthodox 
mysticism. 

In the general part of this article we considered, at this 
same stage, the manifestations of the social religious life, 
submitted to an authoritative ruling : ceremonial, liturgy (in 
the Western sense of the word), official mystical and ascetic 
ideals, etc. Anyone who has elementary but exact notions 
of Orthodoxy, and the eirenist therefore a fortiori, knows 
the very subordinate value, almost the absence of value, 
accorded to it by twentieth century Orthodoxy, in its reaction 
to the juridical and the authoritarian, and its predilection for 
the vital and spontaneous.? Avoiding spiritual uniatism, 


philosophy of the Orthodox pastoral charge. (In Russian). Berlin, 1936, 
pp. 19 and 21). Is there room here for rubricisme ? We may quote, in 
answer, the testimony of a Catholic eirenist who is far-seeing and well 
informed on the subject of spiritual uniatism: ‘‘ True, there remains a 
fourth Church, a Catholicism which is of Roman obedience but liturgically 
Greek : to this certain French priests pin their hopes, thinking to conquer 
Russia by the expedient of wearing a beard and speaking Slav; alas, 
they are courting disaster, for most Russians, who already accuse western 
missionaries of being insidious machinators, will find them doubly Latin 
when they see them disguised as Greeks.’’ J. Wilbois: L’Avenir de 
VEglise russe, Paris, 1911, p. 291. Clearly, Wilbois, a Catholic, was not 
refusing to believe in the possibility of a Catholicism Roman by obedience, 
Greek by liturgy ; but he no doubt thought its realization fraught with 
extreme difficulty, and belonging rather to the future evolution of the 
Zukunfiskiche. 

With regard to eastern monachism. The archimandrite G. Peradze 
writes: ‘‘ Its originality is of such a kind that it cannot be acquired by 
imitation, it cannot be learnt in books. If this veil is not lifted by grace 
it certainly will not be lifted by ‘levers and screws’ ”’ (Iven., 13 (1936), 
474). Not to see the human difficulties is contrary to eirenicism, and 
might be called a “ supernatural uniatism,” the spirit of faith seeking 
unjustifiably to simplify human complexities. 

With regard to mystical and ascetical ideals. The late metropolitan 
Anthony Chrapovickij, hardly to be suspected of modernism, even by the 
most suspicious of Catholic reunionists, saw in them the essence of Ortho- 
doxy and therefore its fundamental difference from all other Christian 
confessions: “‘ In this (the acquisition of spiritual perfection) true Christ- 
ianity consists; this is the essence of Orthodoxy, which distinguishes it 
from western heterodoxy . . . Orthodoxy views reality, in order to judge 
it, from the standpoint of Christian perfection ; whereas the West bases 
itself upon the status quo of life, and discovers the minimum of religious 
ideas compatible with salvation—supposing that eternity exists . 
Eastern heresies are, in this sense, and therefore essentially, much nearer 
to Orthodoxy.’ (Quoted M. Posnov, The Metropolitan Anthony as 
Orthodox Dogmatic Theologian (In Russian), Warsaw, 1929, Pp. 11). 

2‘‘ The word ‘authority’... applied to the superabundant torrent 
of graces which is the Church, sounds almost a mockery.”” N. Arsenjev, 


op. cét., P. 23. 
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therefore, he will not linger over it (unless for the purpose of 
avoiding material uniatism) as far as information and com- 
prehension are concerned, though he will give it due place in 
examination of conscience and the presentation of his own 
Catholic point of view with regard to juridical realities which 
are often very unhappily presented to the Orthodox mind and 
therefore not understood by it.! 


D: 
The next stage is apostolic Tradition under all its forms. 


(a) The first thing which is borne in upon the Catholic eirenist 
is the importance of the study of the consent of the faithful. n 
the general part of this paper, the lack of proper perspective 
in this matter in Catholic theology was regretted. According 
to the Synodal letter of May 1848, signed by the Eastern 
Patriarchs, the guardian of Tradition in Orthodoxy is not the 
hierarchy but the whole Christian people ;? this conception 
of the way in which Tradition is passed on is intimately 
linked with the Orthodox idea of Tradition itself which we 
shall encounter later on. 

(b) In the field of Orthodox theological tradition, the 
eirenist will have much to learn. Growing information will 
open his eyes to the crisis through which Orthodox theology 
is now passing ; and which, starting some 40 years ago in 
Russia under the influence of the slavophile school which 
advocated a return to the vital sources, untainted by western 
virus, of the monastic life and the life of the simple people,? 
was recently manifested, in the form of panorthodoxy, at 
the congress of Orthodox theologians at Athens in November 
1936. The trend of this latter was to liberate Orthodox 
theology from western influence, Catholic and Protestant, 
this time by an appeal to the Fathers, a return to Greek 
patristic traditions—Greek intellectualism perhaps taking the 
place now of Russian vitalism.4 We have already seen the 
words of Prof. H. Alivisatos, full of sympathy and encourage- 
ment to similar labours on the part of non-Orthodox theolo- 
gians. The eirenist will endeavour to infer the consequences. 
He will in particular study four things: (1) Greek patristic 


1 An eirenicist will regret, for example, lack of knowledge concerning 
the reactions of Orthodox theologians to the codification of oriental 
canon law, now proceeding in Rome. é 

2“... for with us the safeguard of religion is the whole body of the 
Church, 7.e., the people themselves.’’ Mansi, 40, c. 408. 

3 Cf. Iven., 6 (1929), p. 314-318: Hieromonk Taraise, The Crisis in 
Ancient Russian Theology (in Russian). 

4 Cf. Florovskij : Westliche Einflusse in der russischen Theologie, Kyrios, 
2 (1937), DO. I, pp. I-22, a summary of part of his book in Russian : 
The Trends of Russian Theology, Paris, 1937, read at the Congress of Athens. 
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tradition ; (2) the method employed by the Orthodox theolo- 
gians themselves in studying it; (3) the later Orthodox 
theologians, considered by contemporary Orthodoxy as 
faithful to it in preference to the less representative and the 
more “ contaminated ””! (4) the relations of Orthodox 
theologians in the domain of the historical study of theology, 
with their Anglican and Protestant colleagues. (With 
Catholics, development by means of the “shocks” to be 
considered later on is not readily achieved, and their relations 
with Orthodox theologians are therefore still far too back- 
ward.) These relationships are very often tinged with grati- 
tude for the help given in the rediscovery and examination 
of ancient theological traditions; and very often also they 
are interpreted with too little intellectual insight and even 
with insufficient good will by orientalizing Catholics, as we 
shall see in a moment. 

(c) We now come to the vital point of all eirenism— 
apostolic Tradition in its pure state. The Orthodox, in- 
dependently of their divergences, all affirm their essential 
attachment to Tradition, and reproach Catholic doctrine with 
its infidelity to it, its unjustified innovations ;? they are glad 
to find substantially the same reproaches made by non- 
Catholic westerns, though these reproaches are made in a 
form and a context of which they cannot wholly approve. 

In the general part of this article, we purposely aligned 
Orthodoxy, Anglicanism and Old-Catholicism together under 
the category of “ traditional,” because of their very similar 
conceptions of the way in which a theologian, or one of the 
simple faithful, can attain tradition. Here, it is a question 
of the duty of the eirenic theologian to examine the special 
position of Orthodoxy in “ non-Roman Catholicism,” with the 
pathos of its quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab ommbus credendum 
est,3 not only from the point of view of Tradition, but also 
with regard to the idea of Tradition, for this latter has also a 
common “ non-Roman Catholic” flavour, which can be 
summarized as the “living memory of the Church.” This 


1 It seems, be it said in passing, as though many orientalizing Catholic 
theologians had not taken sufficient notice of this, in the subject matter 
and in the method of their studies. This is a pity; though it does not 
mean that their work is therefore fruitless. Zander wrote recently : 
‘‘ The purely scholastic statement of doctrinal differences, without attempt 
to bring to light the spiritual realities hidden beneath them, is fruitless.” 
(Iven., 14 (1937), Pp. 530). Once again, a question of interpretation... . 

2 On this point the famous—and, in this context, very characteristic— 
synodal letter of the eastern patriarchs, already referred to, may be con- 
sulted. 

3 The Old-Catholic Council of Utrecht of 1889 gave this “ Lerinian 
canon ’”’ as motto to the Old-Catholic organ La Revue Internationale des 
Eglises (since 1911: Internationale kivchliche Zeitschyift). 
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conception, which is proper to contemporary Orthodoxy, 
explains moreover its special idea of the way of reaching 
Tradition, and the rdle of the Christian people in its con- 
tinuous transmission. The examination of conscience, par- 
ticularly demanded by reason of the vehemence of the re- 
proaches made, and the final judgment of the Catholic eirenist, 
are particularly laborious and complex because of the real 
or apparent differences concerning the reality of what we 
think to be the very basis of eirenic theology. Therefore 
the eirenist will above all seek greater enlightenment con- 
cerning the traditional conception of tradition, gaining heart 
from the reflection that the best Orthodox theologians are 
engaged upon the same researches as himself. 
* * * * * 

The way is now open to complete the conclusion reached 
in the first part of the article concerning eirenic theology, 
the eirenic theologian, and the eirenic “shocks” discussed 
above. 

1. The traditional character of eirenic theology takes on a 
special nuance : it is not only the eirenic criterion of judgment, 
but the principal object of that judgment, which is traditional, 
since eirenic Catholic-Orthodox theology must above all 
come to a deeper ¢raditional understanding of what Tradition 
is before proceeding further. 

As regards information, Catholic-Orthodox reunionism has 
revealed more clearly the non-provincial character of eirenic 
theology. Even if its immediate concern is with an autono- 
mous group, it cannot ignore the general aspects of Orthodoxy 
in space and time—on the contrary, it will be the more con- 
cerned with them in proportion as the autonomous group 
to which the method is applied is the less provincial in its 
individual characteristics. Nor can it ignore common rela- 
tions, influences, attitudes, in anthropological and religious 
philosophy, in theological tradition, in Tradition; nor yet 

1It seems to me that Catholic judgment of the influence of Protestantism 
(in the widest sense) on Orthodoxy in the domain of tradition and theology 
is susceptible of eirenic revision. Without wishing to attribute definitive 
validity to the conclusions of Florovskij in the article already cited, one 
might and ought to bring them into the discussion. An instructive 
comparison also can be made between the eirenic passage from the article of 
Prof. Draguet, quoted above, concerning the canon of the Old Testament at 
the Council of Trent, and the brochure of Pére Jugie: Histoire du Canon 
de l’Ancien Testament dans l’Eglise grecque et l’Eglise russe, Paris, 1909. 
Besides the passages dealing with Tradition in the non-Russian books on 
Orthodoxy which have appeared lately, and which need not be recalled to 
readers of the Ivenikon bibliography, the following Edinburgh formula 
is eloquent: ‘“‘ There has been in the Church through the centuries, and 
there still is, a divinely upheld consciousness of the presence of the living 


Christ (Note: known in the Orthodox Church as Holy Tradition).” Cf. 
Tven., 14 (1937), p. 409. 
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the reproaches levelled against Roman Catholicism ; nor any 
of the things that Orthodoxy has in relation to, or in common 
with, the non-Orthodox confessions most close to it (“ non- 
Roman Catholicism”) and even those further removed 
(Protestantism properly so-called).! 

It has revealed also the importance and the difficulty of 
comprehension. This it has done by its warnings against 
“uniatisms ” of all types as ontologically false, the contained 
failing to correspond with the containing. Remedies against 
the evil of “‘ uniatism,” already mentioned, should be studied 
under two principal heads. First, integral knowledge, which 


1Some important examples may be summarized here: 

A. Protestantism in its more classical doctrinal form (Lutheranism, 
Calvinism) often sets forth the elements of Christian tradition in a way 
which is both theologically and psychologically nearer to Orthodoxy 
than is the current Catholic theological literature of the manuals and 
treatises. If it disrupts that “ theandric’”’ synthesis, that harmony of 
human and divine elements, which Orthodox believers attribute exclusively 
to their own Church, at any rate it does so with less violence to Orthodox 
tendencies. For instance, if there is to be a rupture of the Orthodox 
synthesis of unity and liberty in the Church, it is preferable, in Orthodox 
eyes, that this should be in favour of liberty ; similarly the Protestant 
“ pathos,’”’ experience, of the sovereignty of God, is in Orthodox eyes a 
happy reaction against what they call “‘ clerocracy.”’ 

B. Non-Roman Catholicism has in common with Orthodoxy not only 
the foundation stone of protest against Catholicism and in a form less 
accentuated than that of Protestantism properly so-called, but also (what 
is connected with this negative position), an ecclesiological and traditional 
ideal which puts it cecumenically in the same category as Orthodoxy. For 
K. Fror, the proper character of non-Roman Catholicism is to be found 
in the union of ideal with tradition, or, in terms of our schema, of religious 
philosophy with theology. To study this ideal and tradition is a duty 
which every Catholic eirenist owes to Orthodoxy. 

C. Asin non-Roman Catholicism, so in Protestantism, even in its most 
extreme forms, there are, as Zander has shown so clearly in his Jrénikon 
article with regard to the Quakers, plenty of common religious elements 
—ascetic, liturgical, mystical, devotional. These, if studied in their 
Western context, can be of great service in helping the Catholic eirenist 
to avoid “‘ uniatisms.”’ 

D. Further, quite apart from the ‘‘ stony insensibility’’ of which 
Zenkovskij accuses Catholics in their attitude towards Protestants, or 
possibly because of it, orientalizing Catholic reunionists have too often 
accorded very summary, and therefore un-eirenic, treatment to the 
relations between Protestantism and Orthodoxy. An example of this was 
given below. 

E. Finally, and most important, because summarizing what precedes, 
the interrelations between the Orthodox world and the non-Roman are a 
very living phenomenon (perhaps rather, a very living noumenon) demand- 
ing a sustained and comprehensive attention from the Catholic reunionist 
in face of the complexity, and the unpredictable character, of life. 

Moreover all these considerations recall the famous assertion of Chom- 
jakov: that Catholic and Protestant are to one another as the obverse 
and reverse of a single medal—a phrase which no doubt cannot be accepted 
as it stands, but which none the less contains a profound truth which 
every reunionist ought to meditate on, and which may help him towards 
a greater refinement of sensitivity. 
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is the heart of the message of slavophile philosophy, and 
which includes non-rational elements—intuition, affective 
knowledge, knowledge by connaturality, etc. The cog- 
noscitive rdle of charity would here be studied, and might 
lead to an eirenic confrontation of eastern and western 
epistemologies.1. Secondly, symbolic knowledge, Orthodoxy 
having, for historical and psychological reasons, a strong 
element of symbolism in the whole of its religious life.” 
Nevertheless, these non-discursive approaches to the com- 
prehension of Orthodoxy would not of themselves suffice 
to attain the desired end. If we may believe the Archi- 
mandrite Gregory Peradze, for example, one cannot under- 


1Cf. Arseniev: I. V. Kivejewski und seine Lehre von der Evkenntnis der 
Wahrheit, Kyrios, 2 (1936), p. 233-244. ‘‘ Many things remain obscure 
to us when we forget that the heart is the means and instrument of the most 
profound knowledge and pin our faith solely to the investigations and 
researches of reason, as though ‘ only reason were capable of instructing 
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us ’.”’ (Pascal) 
“Despising the heart, he has chosen for himself 
Empty reason as his only guide. 
So the heart of Nature is closed against him, 
And the gift of contemplation lost to him.” (Boratynskij). 

“Russian poetry, philosophy and psychology are full of promise re- 
garding the will of the starec to root reason in the heart. That is why 
Pascal, with his logic of the heart, is nearer to us than Descartes; and 
Boratynskij’s correction of Descartes: Amo ergo sum, is pertinent.’” 
(B. Vyscheslavzev: Das Ebenbild Gottes im Wesen des Menschen, in 
Kirche, Staat und Mensch, Geneva, 1937, p. 338). 

A. Tchaoussov has written that the Christian East replies to the 
humanist formula of Leonardo: Great love is the son of great knowledge, 
by the Christian formula: Great knowledge is the daughter of great love 
(cf. Iven., 6 (1929), p. 123.) 

It should be emphasised that in all these quotations, which might 
easily be multiplied indefinitely, love is considered in effective relation 
to knowledge, and is not isolated in a dangerous sentimental vagueness : 
it is rather love-knowledge in fusion, and thus adds a note, provisional 
still, to the intellectualist definition of the eirenic attitude. 

On the western, and Catholic, side: ‘‘ Sympathy consists precisely in 
chis effort to put oneself in the other’s position, to see things as he sees 
them. This does not prevent our returning to our former positions ; 
but, after the effort of sympathy, we can no longer make our former 
affirmations in exactly the same way. We love truth better, because it 
is now purified of all dross, of self-esteem. That is how charity helps 
us to see the truth not more charitably but more truly.”’ (J. Guitton 
on Lord Halifax, in Trois serviteurs de l’untté chrétienne, Paris, 1937, 
p. 61). The same truth is well expressed by Léon Bérard when he says: 
“the gift of love, multiplying the gift of understanding, and always 
yoked with concern for the true ” (Address on reception into the Academy). 

2 Cf. Un idéal de lV’icone, Iven., 11 (1934), pp. 270-92, especially towards 
the end. A phrase of Berdiaev’s may be a useful directive to the eirenic 
worker in this context: ‘‘ For realist symbolism, the body of the world 
is neither a phenomenon without reality, nor a subjective illusion, but a 
Symbolic incarnation of spiritual realities.’ (Esprit et Liberté, Paris, 
1933, p. 76). The whole passage should be read. It may be added that 
the Mystagogy of Saint Maximus is a locus for this tradition: a French 
translation was printed in Ivénikon, 1937-8. 
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stand the Orthodox monk unless the “ veil of mystery ” 
which shrouds his features from western eyes is lifted by 
grace.} 

If we have so far emphasised rather the side of information 
it must now be said that the somewhat esoteric character of 
Orthodoxy demands an accent on comprehension. But in 
both cases eirenic study of Orthodoxy is exigent, a matter of 
akribeia. Some might find it meticulous and unreal; but 
they would be mistaken. Florovskij warns the Catholic 
worker for reunion that his principal defect is “not an 
exaggerated exigence, but rather an insufficient exigence in 
the domain of dogmatic theology.’ Catholic reunionism 
is, in his view, too optimistic, too naively ignorant of the real 
difficulties. The exigence of eirenic theology is thus a 
further proof of its eirenicism, its response to what the most 
clearsighted Orthodox theologians expect from reunionist 
theology. 

2. Conscious of the difficulties of comprehension in- 
herent in his studies the eirenic worker will have on the 
present interconfessional plane a great humility. He will 
never dream of regarding himself as an “ authority on oriental 
matters”; he will keep before his mind the fact that if there 
is a Latinism which is hard to get rid of, there is also a “uniat- 
ism” which is still harder. 

That “ incarnate love,”’ spoken of earlier on, is particularly 
necessary where Orthodoxy is concerned, with its theandric 
pathos, and Russian Orthodoxy above all, since it is for the 
Russians a spiritual fatherland, whose lineaments are unique, 
inimitable, precious. The eirenist will try to love those 
lineaments not in his own fashion but as the Russians do; 
and the prayer “‘ Saviour of the world, save Russia ” may, as a 
result of that love, develop into: “ Saviour of the world, 
save the spiritual lineaments of Russia from all that may 
harm them.” 

The exigencies of eirenic theology require also of our 
theologian a wide culture which is not simply an external 
ornament but an impregnation of his whole being by the 
experiences which reveal reality, experiences in past and 
present alike. There are few domains where the solidarity 
of such created spiritual values manifests itself more clearly 
than in that of eirenicism. Oriental or Russian provincialism 
—still more “ uniate ” provincialism—are to be avoided just 
as much as Latin provincialism. We shall see in a moment 
the importance of the universality of the eirenist. 

1 Cf. the passage cited. Might it not be compared with Rudolph Otto’s 
‘‘ divination ”’ ? 

2 Art. cit., Iven., 11 (1934), p. 601. 
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3. I shall distinguish here as before theological from 
psychological “ shocks.” 

A. Material theological ‘“ shocks.” The development of 
a more fully traditional, more humanly comprehensive theo- 
logy, without explicit reunionist aims, is again of first im- 
portance. “It is very characteristic,’ wrote Berdiaev in 
1933, “that it is the Catholics who are specialists in the 
Eastern question and in Orthodoxy, the professionals of what 
is called the reunion of the Churches, who appear least favour- 
ably in the eyes of the Orthodox.” ‘‘ There can be no doubt 
that Wrestlers for Christ will do far more to bring about 
understanding between Orthodox, Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics than the usual uniate type of book which the Roman 
Catholic press too often produces.” 

As for formal theological “ shocks,” of which reunion is 
the explicit aim, the following passage from Rerum Orientalium 
may be quoted: “If the thoughts and affections of semin- 
arists are thus directed towards the beliefs and rites of the 
East, a notable advance will certainly be made not only for 
Easterns but for the seminarists themselves who will gain 
from it at the same time a more fertile knowledge of Catholic 
theology and Latin discipline.’ 

Theological teaching will benefit above all from this papal 
directive if thanks to an eirenic “ examination of conscience ” 
it presents the truths with which it deals in truer perspective 
and proportion, opening wide the windows of western 
theology on to eastern Christian tradition and thence to other 
Christian traditions. 

Let us not forget moreover that Orthodox theologians 
look for a really e1renic theology from the Catholic side, and 
that such a theology is for them the only true theology, the 
only creative theology, since it alone elaborates Tradition and 
does not rest content with a merely logical and notional 
development such as that in which scholasticism is often 
thought to consist. It is finally a further characteristic of 
eirenic theology to be well informed with regard to human 
and ecclesiastical traditions, to consider the truths of faith, 
not merely by the light of the individual theologian’s intelli- 
gence, but through the collective intelligence of the Church 
—which is precisely a collective “sobornaja” theology such 
as the Orthodox rightly love. 

B. The principal psychological change to be foreseen and 
hoped for is the gradual disappearance of all “‘ uniatisms.” 


1 Christian Reunion (in Russian), Paris, p. 75; cf. Iven., 10 (1933), 
PP. 305-334. Sobornost, 1937, no. 12, p. 31; cf. Iven., 12 (1935), Pp. 427. 
Geister die um Christus ringen by C. Pfleger. 

2 Quoted in Iven., 5 (1928), p. 519. 
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There are hopeful signs: a dawning enlightened interest, 
free of romanticism, for the Christian East, and especially 
the ancient Christian East, without knowledge of which the 
contemporary scene, which is rooted traditionally in it, must 
be misunderstood or misinterpreted.! 

4. The popularization of studies of Orthodox-Catholic 
eirenicism puts them in peculiarly grave danger: spiritual 
“uniatism ” being essentially a “ popular” fallacy, because 
rooted in lack of historical and psychological equipment, may 
well be re-born and spread by a popularization which is self- 
confident and imprudent. At the congress Pro Oriente 
Christiano of 1937 held at Rome, there were those who tried 
to point out the danger of a propaganda the aim of which 
was quantitative rather than qualitative, a propaganda which 
is still far too common. LEirenic popularization will insist 
above all on the inadequacy of its expositions in view of the 
often very great complexity of the problems and the diffi- 
culties, intrinsic and extrinsic, of understanding them. 


Il. 


It remains now to summarize the characteristics of the 
eirenic method, as revealed by this twofold application, to 
the interconfessional domain in general and to Orthodox- 
Catholic problems in particular. 

I. (a). EHirenicism, purged of all sentimentality and 
apologetic preoccupations, seeks truth for its own sake and 
without ulterior considerations. For it loves truth: it 
has confidence in it and in the self-sufficiency of its power for 
victory. It thinks of the sought truth not abstractly, in a 
purely logical and rational way, but from a standpoint which 
is much broader and, in a word, more filled with the sense 
of mystery. It is this attitude to truth and the search for 
truth which gives eirenicism its fundamental characteristic 
of respect and reverence, analogous to the sense of the holy.? 
Thus in the search for truth an important part is played by 
love—it has been outlined above. 

(b). It is intellectual because of the primacy of the truth 
it proclaims ; but it is not intellectualist because of its sense 

1A recent example: in the same number of Blackfriars (Jan. 1938), 
there appeared two things of significance from the eirenic point of view : 
an article Patristic Revival, and a happy phrase concerning a German 
Catholic study of eastern Christianity—‘‘ The attempt is singularly 
successful ; we are given none of that preoccupation with antiquarian 
curiosities of oriental ceremonial or with external organization which too 
often renders study of eastern Christianity tiresome and useless.’”’ (p. 52). 

2‘ Tt (the sense of the holy) then appears as the perception of something 
which demands an unparalleled reverence and in which one is compelled 
to recognize the supreme objective value.”’ R. Otto, Le Sacré, Paris, 
1929, p. 84. 
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of mystery, its respect and its love. It is realist, since the 
very force of its dialectic dissipates illusions ; and it is there- 
fore positive. Because its search is for unity (since truth is 
one), its method by its very nature is unifying; and its 
naturally reunionist character distinguishes it once more from 
all that is commonly understood by “ apologetic procedure.” 

(c). Applied to the interconfessional domain, it takes on 
an essentially theological character: the unifying truth which 
it seeks is divine revealed truth, transmitted with greater or 
less perfection through the religious communions (the 
Churches), and taking on various—and at first sight dis- 
integrating—human forms: the eirenic method establishes 
the relative values of these latter, often shows their com- 
plementary character and thus leaves unharmed their under- 
lying ontological unity. 

Referring back to the previous descriptions of the eirenic 
theology and theologian, we may now define the eirenic 
method as scientific, creative, theological, ecclesiological, 
theandric (in which the natural does not stifle the super- 
natural, nor vice versa), historical, humanist, and personalist. 

The theological and traditional character of the eirenic 
method makes a continuous “ prophetic ferment,” a movement 
in the religious communions which looks to the future, even 
towards a complete fulfilment, a Zukunftskirche, in the sense 
defined above. 

There is a final conclusion, which is so important that it 
must be mentioned even though it lies outside the scope of 
the present study. The eirenic method leads naturally to 
“cecumenic reunionism,” taking the term cecumenic in the 
sense of the divine-human fulness of that religious com- 
munion which by hypothesis is the true one. This reunionism 
tends first of all to realise this fulness (the glory of God), 
while other types, without excluding it, have other primary 
aims less formally ecclesiological (theandric) and more simply 
apostolic (the salvation of souls). The distinction would 
need an independent article in order to make it explicit. 

II. (a). Applied to the Catholic-Orthodox domain, the 
eirenic method has been described as essentially hermeneutic. 
The schema and its application may have given the impression 
of over-systematization. But Orthodoxy will ‘not bend to 
systematized method ; it demands another approach, and in 
this it is not alone.! We have attempted to describe that 


1 The following remark of Prof. Keller is full of significance in this 
respect: Translation (interpretation), he says, “‘is not only a linguistic 
difficulty : it goes far deeper into the spirit, into experience, into those 
profundities of temperament (Gemiitstiefen) which are so difficult to 
apprehend, and into the problems of expression (Ausdrucksprobleme) 
of the different peoples and types of Church.”” Heutige Fragen der dku- 
menischen Bewegung, Utrecht, 1936, p. 7. 
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other approach without success, for life will not be sytematized, 
and demands a continual process of discovery. It may be 
added that the motto of the hermeneutic eirenist might be : 
That the letter shall not kill the spirit, nor the spirit the letter. 

The eirenic method is subtle, as we have seen, but it is not 
hair-splitting ; it is subtle only because it refuses to sacrifice 
anything of reality, following it in all its wanderings, respect- 
ing it even to that last imponderable differential which some- 
times causes the most effective of all “shocks.” It is that 
perfect suppleness which alone can permit one to penetrate 
a little into the spiritual realities to which the Orthodox 
are bound. 

(b). The other characteristics of the eirenic method in 
this domain can be sufficiently seen in the passages concerned 
with application. It will suffice here simply to add this final 
remark : in the general scheme we suggested that our method 
caused false oppositions to vanish and made clear the real 
ones; now we can say that in the Catholic-Orthodox field 
it causes false resemblances (“uniatisms” of every type) to 
vanish, and makes clear the real differences, which are not in 
fact always in opposition to one another, and which very often, 
viewed in the light of the criterion of tradition, can be recon- 
ciled without becoming confused, in the cecumenic harmony for 
which the worker for reunion must always be training himself 
to listen. If he has no ear for that harmony he will do better 
to abandon the work ; for he lacks the essential prerequisite 
of success. 

To bring to a close these already too lengthy reflections on 
eirenism and the eirenic method, let us ask ourselves whether 
these things in fact exist as such: whether, that is, the eirenic 
method is to be considered as one among many methods, and 
eirenism as a new member of the family of-isms. 

I hope that the reader will not hesitate to reply, with me, 
no. These things bring nothing fresh, from the methodolo- 
gical point of view, to theology, to history, to philosophy or 
any other science which concerns the reunion of Christendom. 
They do nothing more than choose out these sciences in 
accordance with the exigencies of the purpose which reunion- 
ism sets before it, and free the methods proper to each of them 
from all the mustiness of that “apologeticism”’ and that 
“charity towards the separated brethren” which were 
described above (hence the inverted commas here), and which 
are the two chief pitfalls which beset the path of the theologian, 
historian, philosopher, etc., whose efforts are directed not 
only to the advance of his own science, but at the same time, 
and as a result of that advance, towards furthering the mutual 
understanding between Christians. Why then the title of 
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this article ? Or at least, why was the title not put in inverted 
commas? It was because, as against all the “eirenic” ap- 
proaches which are beginning to flood “ reunionist ” literature 
and which are but the “ apologetic ” and sentimental counter- 
feits of true eirenism, I wished to set forth, as systematically 
as was possible without betraying the reality which defies 
systematization, the implications, as I have been able to 
apprehend them, of the eirenic spirit, indefinable though it be, 
not only as a psychological fact but also and above all as a 
reality pertaining to the Spirit. 
Dom CLEMENT LIALINE. 
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(continued). 
Ji 
THe HIeRARCHY. 


EFORE examining the hierarchy in general from the 
legal point of view, we must first of all devote a few 
lines to the origin and canonical position of the 
different Armenian hierarchies with regard to one 
another amongst both the Gregorians and the Catholics. 

I. Amongst the son-Catholics one may say that there 
existed until the Great War five different hierarchies, each 
one having a Katholikos or Patriarch at its head, viz., the 
Katholikates of Etshmiadzin, Sis or Cilicia and Aghthamar ; 
the Patriarchates of Jerusalem and Constantinople. 

In theory the Katholikos of Etshmiadzin, formerly subject 
to Imperial Russia and now under Soviet domination, is the 
supreme ecclesiastical authority amongst the Gregorian Ar- 
menians ; he bore the title of Servant of God, Supreme Patriarch 
and Katholikos of all the Armenians. This Patriarchate was 
erected after the council of Florence in 1441 and the vast 
majority of the faithful belonging to it lived in Russia. 
Tsar Nicholas I, by an ukase of 1836, had given them an 
ecclesiastical constitution in 141 articles in virtue of which 
it became possible for the Russian government to secure itself 
a considerable measure of dictatorship, enabling it to intervene 
in all the affairs of the Armenian Church. The authority of 
the Katholikos extended effectually to the Armenians in 
Russia, India (including the Netherlands East Indies, with a 
bishop at Calcutta and a vartaped at Batavia), Western Europe, 
and America (with bishops at Paris and Worcester, U.S.A.). 
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The Katholikate of Cilicia or Sis, the capital of Lesser 
Armenia, arose as a natural consequence of the settlement of 
a large part of the Armenian people in Cilicia in the eleventh 
century, and until the year 1441 it continued to be regarded 
as the most important. St. Nerses Shnorhali established his 
residence in 1166 at Hromcla (“ Fortress of the Romans,” /.e., 
the Byzantines) ; in 1293 the residence was transferred by 
Gregory VIII (of Anazarba) to the capital of the kingdom. 
This was overthrown in 1375 by the Egyptian Mamluks and 
after the erection by Mohammed II in 1461 of a Patriarchate 
at Constantinople with authority in civil matters, the juris- 
diction of the Katholikos of Sis was restricted to the spiritual 
headship in Asiatic Turkey with exception of the region about 
Aghthamar. In 1860 Sultan Abdul-Aziz approved the statute 
of the Armenians in the former Ottoman Empire by virtue 
of which the laity acquired an important influence in the 
government of the Church. Since 1921 the Katholikos has 
established himself at Aleppo. 

The Katholikate of Aghthamar, an island monastery in 
Lake Van, arose as the result of a local schism in 1113 and 
comprised only this island and the country surrounding the 
Lake. During the Great War the Patriarchate disappeared. 

The Patriarchate of Jerusalem similarly owes its origin to 
a schism caused in 1311 by the monks of the Armenian 
monastery of St. James in the Holy City with the co-operation 
of the Sultan of Egypt. In 1651 a synod held in the Holy 
City put an end to the schisms, but the Patriarchates naturally 
continued to exist. Until the liberation of Jerusalem from 
the Ottoman yoke the Patriarch of Jerusalem was dependent 
in civil affairs on the Patriarch of Constantinople, in spirituals 
his authority was limited to the Lebanon, Palestine and 
Cyprus. He has no suffragan bishops and is not permitted 
to consecrate bishops, a privilege reserved to the titulars of 
Etshmiadzin, Sis and Aghthamar, while in principle it is the 
Katholikos of Etshmiadzin alone who consecrates the chrism. 

The Patriarch of Constantinople occupied, under the Turkish 
Empire, an altogether special place. As early as the Council 
of Sis in 1307 there was an Armenian bishop resident at 
Byzantium. In 1461 Mohammed II called the exiled Bishop 
Joachim from Brussa to Istanbul and gave him an authority 
over the Armenian subjects of the Ottoman Empire which 
corresponded to the position which he had given to the Greek 
Patriarch with regard to the Greeks. The Armenians formed 
henceforth a separate nation and the Armenian Patriarch 
acquired. an official political character with special privileges. 
Similarly by a special privilege of the Katholikos of Etsh- 
miadzin the Patriarch could also consecrate the chrism. In 
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the new republican Turkey his privileges were abolished and 


in 1922 the occupant of the Patriarchate betook himself to 
Syria. His jurisdiction extended over Turkey and the states 
which, until last century, had been dependent on the Sublime 
Pott, e.g., Greece, Bulgariaand Egypt. In 1914 the Armenians 
in Rumania received their own archbishop from the Katholikos 
of Etshmiadzin and since 1927 Bulgaria also possesses aty 
independent Armenian archbishopric. 

II. Several occupants of the patriarchal sees have at 
different times submitted to the Pope and died as Catholics, 
but the unbroken line of Catholic Patriarchs begins only in 
1740 with Abraham Peter I who was recognized by the Pope 
two years later and thereupon established his residence in the 
monastery of Krem ; his successor James Peter II transferred 
the seat of the Patriarchate to the monastery of Our Lady at 
Bzommar in 1750. Until 1831 the Catholic Armenians in 
the Ottoman Empire were subject to the control in civil affairs 
of the Gregorian Patriarch of Constantinople, who had fre- 

uently misused his power to persecute the Catholics. In 
that year the Catholic Armenians received their own patrik 
or civil head. At first he was a layman, later on the Armenian 
Archbishop of Constantinople was appointed to that office, 
and after Pius IX had transferred the seat of the Armenian 
Patriarchate to the capital in 1867, the Catholic Armenian 
Patriarch became at the same time pafrik for the Catholics. 
Since the last Armenian Council in 1928 the Patriarch has 
returned once more to Bzommar and governs as his own 
diocese Beirut and its surroundings. All the Armenian 
bishops, with the exception of the Archbishop of Lwéw 
(Poland), depend on him. This Archbishopric and the Admin- 
istrators Apostolic of the Armenians in Greece and Rumania, 
established respectively in 1925 and 1930, depend immediately 
on the Holy See. The present residences of the bishops are 
Alexandria in Egypt, Aleppo, Constantinople and Bagdad. 
An Armenian bishop also resides in Rome for the sake of 
ordaining the seminarists of the Armenian College. There 
are no ecclesiastical provinces (Council of 1911, can. 184). 


The Katholikos or Patriarch. 


The title of Katholikos, i.e. “ general,” must be explained 
as follows: the first bishops of the Armenian Church, St. 
Gregory and his first successors, received their consecration 
from the Exarch of Caesarea in Cappadocia and were dependent 
on him, but seeing that Armenia was in reality outside the 
area of the diecesis Pontica (capital Caesarea), they received at 
their consecration general, catholic authority and powers overt 
the Christians in Armenia. 
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So long as the kingdom of Lesser Armenia continued to 
exist (1007—1375), on the seat of the Katholikate becoming 
vacant, the king called together all the bishops, vartapeds, 
abbots and archpriests, who then chose two or three candidates 
from whom the king himself selected the Katholikos. On 
the day of his installation or consecration, the king, kneeling 
before the new Patriarch, placed a ring on his finger at the same 
time kissing his right hand. 

Typically oriental is the manner in which the Katholikos 
was deposed should the necessity arise. In 1342 the Armenian 
bishops wrote to the Pope describing the procedure as follows : 
“ According to the law, the king can neither depose nor 
punish the Katholikos; but, should the Katholikos have 
acted in any way contrary to the canons, the canons themselves 
depose him and punish him ; in this case the king calls together 
the bishops who elected the Katholikos, deposes him and 
punishes him.” 

Canon 170 of the council of 1911 says that the Patriarch is 
to be elected by the bishops from a list of candidates drawn 
up by the clergy and notables, a fact which shews that at that 
time the laity still exercised a real influence in the Patriarchal 
election. In 1928, however, it was decided that in future , 
the election of the Patriarch should be reserved exclusively 
to the bishops. 

From the councils of 1246 and 1342 we learn that, just as 
the contributions (tithes) of the faithful were to support the 
parochial clergy and these in their turn had to pay their tithes 
to their bishop, so the bishops had to provide for the support 
of the Katholikos. To the Katholikos belonged the exclusive 
right of consecrating the bishops, with the aid of other bishops 
as co-consecrators. Such was the custom in 1342, a custom 
recognized by the council of 1911; in special circumstances, 
however, he can waive his right. 


The Bishops. 


The assembly of 1342 mentions the anointing conferred 
in the consecration of a bishop. In Lesser Armenia the 
bishops were appointed by the king. They were the adminis- 
trators of the Church’s property and had jurisdiction over all 
the monasteries in their diocese; as a matter of fact, they 
themselves usually resided in a monastery, acting as its superior. 
Their nomination was reserved to the king because the 
monasteries, together with their possessions and revenues, 
belonged to his crown domain. Outside his own diocese 
the bishop was forbidden to perform any ordinations unless 
with the approval of the bishop concerned. According to a 
canon of the council of 1246 the bishop was to hold a visitation 
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of his diocese twice a year; the same council required thirty 
years as a minimum age for the bishops ; all ordinations were 
to be conferred gratis. 


The Chorepiskopot. 


So early as the time of St. Gregory the Illuminator, one of 
his associates, Daniel of Taron, bore the title of chorepiskopos, 
a title best explained according to Professor Markwart : Die 
Entstehung der armenischen Bistdmer (Orientalia Christiana, T. 27, 
n. 80, 1930), by the modern expression, “ Missionary Bishop.” 
The Chorepiskopoi are again mentioned in the Canons of St. 
Sahak the Great (387-439). He insisted that they should 
have the qualifications necessary to enable them to instruct 
the people in the faith during their yearly visitations of the 
country parishes, and to reprimand duly and correct those 
who had been ill-behaved. They had also to examine the 
priests and deacons as to the accomplishment of their sacred 
office. The council of 1911 contains several canons dealing 
with the chorepiskopoi and calls them zuspectores regionales of 
the clergy and the churches. Their powers are somewhat 
wider than those of our vicars forane. The canons make no 
mention of their power to confer orders. 


The Vartapeds. 


A specifically Armenian institution in the hierarchy is that 
of the vartapeds or doctors. According to the Ritual they 
are divided into ten different ranks (four lower and six upper), 
each one having its own form of ordination. The council 
of 1911 recognized three different ranks (minor, major and 
mitred vartapeds, can. 361). They possess no special juris- 
diction, but have the duty of instructing the faithful in church 
(can. 365). The origin of this institution must be sought in 
the necessity in which the bishops found themselves of de- 
fending the people against heresy during the first few centuries 
after conversion. Mekhitar Gosh describes in great detail the 
manner in which one may become vartaped, the qualifications 
which he must possess (the vartaped’s master must above all 
instruct him in Holy Writ) and the extent of his powers. 


The Priests. 


Among the Gregorians the secular priests (derder) are 
married, and the parochial ministry reposes entirely on them. 
As a general rule the parish now-a-days chooses a candidate 
who must have been married at least a year (¢.g., the cantor or 
the schoolmaster), he goes to spend a few months in a monas- 
tery or with a priest to learn the ceremonies and then receives 
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successively the various orders with short intervals in between. 
After that his bishop sends him back to the parish which has 
chosen him. 

The council of Tzak (1270) advised those desirous of be- 
coming secular priests to marry at the age of 15, to be ordained 
reader at 20, deacon at 25 and priest at 30. Permission to 
remarry a second time is given to priests only on condition 
that they agree never again to exercise their priestly functions. 
St. Nerses of Hromcla urges them to enter a monastery on 
their wife’s death and become monks, in order that by so 
doing they may be guarded against possible temptations. 
The canons of St. Thaddaeus command an abstinentia ah uxore 
for three days before celebrating the Holy Liturgy. In 
practice they celebrated only on Saturdays and Sundays. In 
his encyclical St. Nerses Shnorhali recommends them to devote 
themselves to the study of the Holy Scriptures and the litur- 
gical books. The chase and the exercise of any state function 
are forbidden them by the canons. 

The council of 1246 discusses at length on what occasions 
and how the faithful are to present their offerings to their 
priest for his support. They must set aside a part of their 
vegetables, fruit, etc., and make an offering for a wedding, 
for a funeral and for other offices ; the Fathers add expressly 
that it is not the price of the Mass, but that it is for the feeding 
and clothing of the priest, who is bound to pray for the people. 

The respect in which the derders are now held amongst the 
faithful is in general, however, not much greater than that of 
the Greeks for their papades. 

With the Catholics celibacy is recommended but is not 
obligatory except for those who make their theological studies 
at Rome. The Catholic priests are also bound to the recitation 
of the Breviary. 


The Monks. 

Amongst the Gregorians one still, at the present day, be- 
comes a monk after the ancient Christian manner through the 
reception of the dyyehuxdy oxfpa, the angelic habit; by this 
act the monk assumes all the obligations of his new state. 
The time of probation depends on the superior’s good pleasure. 
After three years spent in the monastery as a simple monk one 
may be ordained deacon. The monks, however, may not 
accomplish any parochial ministry, the vartapeds alone have 
the duty of instructing the people in the truths of the faith, 
but the majority of them no longer live in the monasteries. 
The Council of Partay (770-779) forbids the monks to pass 
from one monastery to another. It is hardly necessary to 
say that, like the Orthodox, the non-Catholic Armenians have 
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never known Congregations or Orders in the sense in which 
these exist among the Latins since the middle ages. 

As early as the time of St. Nerses of Hromcla (twelfth 
century) there were many monks living in the towns outside 
their monasteries. He considered that they could not be 
censured for this provided they were aged or in ill health 
and could not receive in their monasteries the attention they 
needed. As for the others, he ordered them to return to 
their monasteries ; in case of disobedience to this injunction, 
they were to be refused the last sacraments and were to be 
buried as simple layfolk. Like the Greek, the Armenian 
Church possesses a special office for the burial of monks. 

In this connexion we may be permitted to make a general 
observation which, indeed, formerly applied to all eastern 
monks, and still does apply to the non-Catholics. Although 
several councils including that of Sis in 1204 prescribed the 
community life and forbade private property, nevertheless, 
even if it does not constitute the essence of the monastic life, 
still its distinctive characteristic has always been celibacy. It 
is this element which has received the greatest emphasis. 
The common life, excluding the enjoyment and even the mere 
retaining of individual property-rights, was and commonly is 
still regarded as a higher state, destined for those who have 
left the world and entered the monastery on purely super- 
natural grounds. The peculium has always been permitted 
amongst the Armenian monks, even by their greatest doctors, 
for example, St. Nerses of Hromcla. He recommends them 
to give alms, each one individually, to the poor. Mekhitar 
Gosh, who in the twelfth century in Greater Armenia col- 
lected and annotated the canons, has special prescriptions 
dealing with the inheritance and the inheritors of monks and 
nuns. 

A plague which proved so fatal to regular monastic observ- 
ance in the West during the middle ages, the so-called pro- 
curatio, ot the obligation incumbent on the monasteries of 
furnishing board and lodging to the travelling nobles and 
bishops with their trains and beasts of burden, existed in 
Armenia in the seventh century. The council of Duin (645) 
forbade the nobles to put up in future at the monasteries with 
their followers amongst whom were frequently to be found 
cantatrices and saltatrices. 

Mekhitar Gosh claimed for the bishops the right of appoint- 


ing the successors to the superiors of the monasteries in their 
own dioceses. 
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Rapier, II. Tue SACRAMENTS. 


As was usual in the whole Catholic Church during the 
earliest centuries, baptism, in the Armenian Church, is followed 
immediately by the remaining two sacraments of Christian 
initiation, confirmation and the Eucharist. In the Armenian 
Ritual there is still some difficulty at the present day in deciding 
where the ceremony of baptism ends and where the ceremony 
of confirmation begins. Amongst the Gregorians, baptism 
conferred alone without confirmation is held to be invalid. 
The conferring of the.three sacraments usually takes place 
before or during the Mass. 

The council of 1342 in its reply to the Pope asserted that 
baptism could be conferred either before or after the seventh 
day after birth, this depending entirely on the circumstances. 
According to St. Macarius of Jerusalem and St. Sahak the 
Great, the priest or the bishop is the exclusive minister of 
baptism, not the deacon, and a pseudo-Athanasian canon even 
requires that the baptism be repeated if it has been conferred 
by an unfrocked priest. With the non-Catholics the practice 
still holds that, if there is no priest, baptism is withheld even 
when there is danger of death. 

Only Christians may stand godfather and godmother and 
the ceremony may take place on any day of the Church’s 
year. The usual manner of conferring the sacrament is by 
triple immersion with the words: “ May Peter, coming from 
the catechumenate to baptism, be baptized,” or, “ Peter, com- 
ing from the catechumenate to baptism, is baptized in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
A canon of St. Athanasius provides for an exorcism should the 
catechumen be possessed by the evil spirit; but, properly 
speaking, exorcisms are now no longer in use before the 
baptism, only in one of the prayers is a passing reference made 
tothem. The oil of catechumens, similarly, is now unknown. 
The person baptized usually receives the name of the saint 
whose feast is celebrated on that day or the nearest day to it. 


Confirmation. 

The minister of confirmation is the priest, who anoints 
the baptized person on the forehead and other parts of the 
body with chrism. As with the Greeks, this is composed of 
many ingredients and is consecrated by the Katholikos alone, 
at least in theory. The bishops use it also for the blessing 
of churches, altars and crosses. 


The Eucharist. , 
After confirmation the child is taken to the altar to receive 
Holy Communion. The priest dips his fingers in the Precious 
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Blood, takes a particle of the consecrated Bread and places 
it in the child’s mouth, or, according to another practice, 
he dips one finger in the Precious Blood and makes a sign of 
the cross with this on the child’s lips. In the case of small 
children the Catholics generally now-a-days omit the Com- 
munion. With the Gregorians the faithful continue still to 
receive the Holy Eucharist under both kinds always, amongst 
the Catholics everything is done according to the Latin rite 
although Communion under both kinds is still permitted 
in theory. The council of Sis in 1246 orders the Holy 
Eucharist to be taken to the sick solemnly with incense and 
lighted candles. St. Sahak, in the fifth century, reminds the 
faithful that they must be fasting in order to receive the 
Holy Communion. 

Amongst the Armenians the bread for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the altar must be unleavened, a thing which, together 
with their practice of not mingling water with -the wine, 
has been the occasion of frequent rebukes from the Byzantines. 
At the council of 1911 the Fathers expressly prescribe un- 
leavened bread and a decree of Propaganda in 1833 made the 
addition of water obligatory. The councils of Sis in 1306 
and Adana in 1316 had already made the same provision, but 
at that time it was something altogether new for the Armenians 
and to the present day the Gregorians use wine alone for the 
Holy Liturgy. 

The parochial clergy are not obliged to celebrate the Liturgy 
except on Saturdays and Sundays according to St. Nerses of 
Ashtarak and the council of Duin (719). The Armenian 
canons of Nicaea forbid the celebration of the Liturgy on 
other days during Lent. This was still the custom in the 
fourteenth century ; only in the royal palace, according to the 
letter of the Fathers of the council of 1342 to the Pope, is the 
Mass offered every day, even during Lent. There can be no 
doubt that in this practice can be traced the influence of the 
Franciscans living at the pro-Latin court. According to the 
council of Partav (¢. 775) the priests had to prepare the euchar- 
istic bread, as far as possible, on the day of the Holy Liturgy. 


Penance. 


The canons of St. Gregory the Illuminator and St. Nerses 
of Ashtarak menace the priest who violates the secret of 
confession with the severest pains. The council of 1342 
once more recalls this fact. The bishops had to justify them- 
selves before the Pope against the accusation that the secret 
was not strictly safeguarded in the ordination of a priest 
because, according to the Ritual, the confessor had to give 
testimony for the ordinand and was asked if he considered 
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the deacon worthy of the priesthood. The bishops wrote 
to the Pope that something of the sort was still true for 
Greater Armenia and had formerly been true also in Lesser 
Armenia, but that since their union with the Church of Rome 
they had abandoned this abuse. 

The council of 1246 bids the parish clergy to hear confessions 
every Sunday and in 1342 the bishops declare that this is 
carried out singulariter, i.e., that it is a question of auricular 
confession. Amongst the Gregorians, however, there exists 
still the custom of giving a general absolution for children. 
The council of 1342 distinguishes between the absolution of 
sins and the remission of ecclesiastical penalties ; for the latter 
the faithful had to apply to the vartapeds or bishops. Re- 
served cases are unknown amongst the Gregorians. Following 
a very ancient usage absolution is frequently deferred for a 
week after the actual confession. Through the fact of being 
bound to a particular church, a priest acquires jurisdiction 
forthwith. 


Holy Unetion. 


Even in the thirteenth century the sacrament of Holy 
Unction had fallen into almost complete disuse among the 
Armenians: the council of 1246 bears witness to the fact. 
The Latins from the Holy Land had asked them why they did 
not obey the command of the Lord’s brother (St. James). 
The Fathers remembered then that earlier, at the beginning 
of the eighth century, St. John Otznetzi, the Philosopher, had 
repeated this commandment, and decided that its use should 
once more be introduced generally. A letter from Pope 
John XXII in 1318 shews that at that time the Armenians 
again conferred it. In 1342 the bishops replied to the Pope 
as follows about this matter: ‘‘ Some, even if they be few, 
confer it according to the Roman Rite, we also do so; others 
follow the Greek Rite, but the majority neglect it; we shall 
now take care to bring this sacrament into conformity with 
the use of the Roman Church.” A century later, at the time 
of the council of Florence, it is no longer conferred at all. 
The reasons why Holy Unction fell into disuse must be sought 
above all in the fact that its conferring required seven priests, 
that there was no olive oil in North Armenia and that it was 
confounded with penance. We may regard as vestiges of 
this sacrament the blessing with butter and the anointing 
therewith of all present during the solemnities of Maundy 
Thursday, and also the anointing of the corpses of priests. 
According to the council of 1911 the Catholics are to use the 
formulas of the Rituale Romanum. 
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The council of Partav declares that the ordinand can receive 
his ordination only at the hands of his own bishop, and the 
Fathers of the Synod of 1342 add to this that a priest cannot 
ordain to the priesthood. As in the case of baptism, so, 
according to one of the canons of the Apostles, an ordination 
conferred by a heretic must be repeated, and a canon of St. 
Sahak, following in this the Didascalia of the Apostles, forbids 
the conferring of ordination to a close blood-relation, a son 
or a brother. The Armenian canons of Nicaea and of St. 
Thaddaeus exclude from Holy Orders those who are maimed 
in any way, those of illegitimate birth and neophytes, and 
require that the candidate for the priesthood have the approval 
of the faithful, pass a searching examination and be at least 
thirty years of age. 

The Armenians, both Catholics and Gregorians, have 
borrowed from the Roman Pontifical the tonsure, the four 
minor orders and a large part of the ceremonies of the three 
major orders. They have united the conferring of the tonsure 
to the ordination of a reader or cantor which they already 
possessed. Into the rite of the onsuratio clericorum they have 
even introduced a traditio instrumenti—we can scarcely speak 
of the delivery of a symbol of dignity in this case—which 
we do not yet find in the Latin rite. The new cleric receives 
from his bishop a broom with the words, Accipe potestatem 
verrendi in domo Domini et mundandi ecclesiam Det. ‘The four 
minor orders are always conferred immediately one after the 
other, similarly the subdiaconate and the diaconate. 


Holy Matrimony. 


From the very first beginnings of Armenian Church Law 

matrimony has been regarded as an agreement between the 
two parties. On the other hand, the presence of the priest 
to perform the ceremony of the “ crowning,” as the matrimony 
is called by the Byzantines and Armenians, has in practice 
been considered necessary as constituting the official recog- 
nition and sanctification of the marriage. Canons of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator and St. Sahak, and the encyclical of 
St. Nerses Shnorhali forbid the priests to celebrate clandestine 
marriages without witnesses or mutual consent, as also the 
marriages of children. 
_ No doubts at all exist as to the competence of the Church 
in the matrimonial sphere. The Catholic councils of 1869, 
1890 and 1911 expressly require the presence of a priest at 
all weddings, although in 1780 the Congregation de Propa- 
ganda Fide was not certain about the necessity of this because 
there was not a single synodal decree on the question. 
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Not only has the name been taken from the Greeks, the 
ceremonies also are in large part of Greek origin. Formerly 
the priest used to go to meet the bridegroom and bride in the 
latter’s house to accompany them thence to the church, there 
to crown them. In the bride’s house the priest demanded 
their mutual consent according to the laws of the Church and 
they thereupon declared their intention of marrying one 
another. This can be regarded as the first stage in the 
marriage ceremony. Afterwards, according to Mekhitar Gosh 
and the Code of Sembad, fornication or the incurable illness 
of the bride alone justified the bridegroom in putting her 
away. Under the influence of the Frankish crusaders who 
had settled in Lesser Armenia and above all in the neighbouring 
Syria, the ceremony of betrothal began to be transferred to 
the door of the church. 

Although the marriage tie was regarded as indissoluble, 
the non-Catholics have long admitted (and still do admit) 
various reasons justifying a divorce. The canons of St. 
Athanasius, consisting in reality of questions and answers, 
are principally directed against the abuse of easy divorce ; 
thirteen canons treat of cases which might seem to offer some 
justification for the granting of a divorce. In every instance, 
the answer defends the sacred character of the marriage tie 
and qualifies a second marriage in these circumstances as 
adultery, fornication, etc. 

According to Mekhitar Gosh, the husband was at liberty, 
in the case of his wife’s adultery, to contract a second marriage 
after a period of penance; in the opposite case, however, 
the wife had not the same liberty. The council of Duin in 
645 permitted a second marriage, if one of the partners had 
not returned after a captivity of seven years. Mekhitar Gosh, 
who is still followed by the non-Catholics, admitted still more 
reasons justifying a dissolution. 

A similar practice obtained in the Armenian Church of 
Cilicia also at the time of its union with Rome : the Dominican 
thirteenth century historian Vincent of Beauvais is witness 
to the fact. This was naturally one of the accusations by 
Nerses Pateantz to Pope Benedict XII in 1342. The Armenian 
bishops replied that formerly in Lesser Armenia and still in 
Greater Armenia divorce could be easily obtained, but that 
they had strictly forbidden divorce in their Church under pain 
of degradation for the priests who should permit it, and of 
interdict and confiscation for the lay persons guilty of such a 
crime. 

Originally, the impediment of consanguinity extended to 
all the degrees in a direct line, and up to and including the 
second degree, or according to the ancient Roman, and also 
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Armenian, reckoning, to the fourth degree, collaterally ; such 
was the definition, for example, of the Councils of Shahapivan 
and Partav. An important alteration was introduced into 
this discipline by the encyclical of St. Nerses Shnorhali (1166- 
1173); he prescribed that the four degrees in each line must 
be counted as a thing apart; in this way he carried forward 
the impediment from the fourth to the eighth degree according 
to the ancient reckoning. Notwithstanding violent opposition 
his ordinance had a lasting influence in Lesser Armenia. The 
council of Sis in 1246 required that the impediment extend to 
the sixth degree ; in 1342 the bishops restricted it to the fifth 
degree, at the same time adding that it had formerly comprised 
the seventh. By this action a certain agreement was achieved 
between the Armenian and the Latin Canon Law as this 
had been fixed by the Fourth Council of the Lateran in 1215, 
i.e., the fourth degree canonically reckoned. The numerous 
dispensations accorded in the matter of consanguinity to the 
royal house and the nobles of Lesser Armenia in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, prove that at this time marriage 
within the third and fourth dregrees canonically reckoning 
was considered to be forbidden. In this matter the non- 
Catholics follow the exposition of Mekhitar Gosh, who kept 
closer to the more ancient law, and permit marriage as from 
the fifth degree, Armenian reckoning. On the other hand, 
Gosh extended the impediment of affinity to the fifth degree, 
whereas previously, and subsequently also in the Synod of 
1342, it had gone no further than the second and third degrée. 
The impediment of spiritual relationship, probably under the 
influence of the Latin Law, impedes marriage up to the third 
degree. With regard to an adopted child the impediment to 
marriage exists extending in both lines to the same degree as 
for a natural-born child. Like the Syrians and Copts, the 
Armenians also take in consideration the so-called foster- 
relationship, arising from the fact of children having had the 
same foster-mother ; it is mentioned in a canon of St. Thad- 
daeus. As regards the age of marriage, the council of 1246 
fixed the minimum at fourteen and twelve respectively for 
bridegroom and bride. St. Nerses had required fifteen for 
the bridegroom. 

Impotency is regarded by the Armenians, as moreover was 
already the case in Justinian’s legislation, not as an impediment, 
but merely as a ground for proceeding to a dissolution of 
the marriage. Marriage with unbelievers was always strictly 
forbidden and branded by the council as a still greater crime 
than adultery. Amongst the non-Catholics marriage with 
Christians of another faith is now tolerated. The priesthood, 
for the Gregorians, is merely an impediment which makes it 
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unlawful to contract marriage (¢mpediens) ; for the Catholics, _ 
on the other hand, it is an zmpedimentum dirimens, as ate the 
diaconate and subdiaconate. Moreover, amongst the former 
the priest may contract a second marriage provided he no 
longer exercises his priestly ministry thereafter. A monk’s 
profession, also, is merely iwpediens with the Gregorians ; the 
Catholics follow in this the Latin Law. The fact of a raptus 
makes the marriage invalid for both Catholics and Gregorians. 
The council of 1911 also introduced the impedimentum criminis. 
Mekhitar Gosh also mentions as impedimenta dirimentia, 
leprosy, deaf-and-dumbness and complete blindness. The 
Armenian Church had admitted, until the twelfth century, a 
second marriage, albeit with a certain chariness, but had con- 
sidered a third unlawful; under Latin influence, however, 
the difficulties against this vanished in Lesser Armenia, and 
the council of 1342 declares a third and fourth marriage lawfwl. 

To conclude this introduction, we may perhaps express 
the hope that the Codification of the Eastern Canon Law to 
which the Armenian sources and the Armenians have con- 
tributed their part, and the future Eastern Codex which the 
Catholic Armenians await with such eager longing, may, in 
spite of the fact they now live scattered over the whole world, 
lend them fresh spiritual force for a rich Christian life, and 
that this may also prove an incentive for their separated 
brethren to unite with them in the same ecclesiastical discipline, 
and with them and with us in the same faith. 


Dom IRENAEUS DOENS, 
Monk of Amay Chevetogne. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


EpitTor’s Nore.—It is obvious that to give a complete chronicle of events 
is an impossibility, if only on account of space. We then only attempt 
to record certain events, some quite short notices, others of considerable 
length. It is hoped that in this way, together with the information to be 
found regularly in News and Comments, readers will be kept in touch with 
all the outstanding news connected with the question of the Eastern 
Churches. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


On August 5th, 1938, His Beatitude Cyril IX Moghabghab, 
Catholic Melkite Patriarch of Antioch, laid the first stone of 
the Convent of the Sisters of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour 
at Harissa, in the Lebanon, and ordained priest Father Kamil 
Muidawwar, of the Missionaries of Saint Paul. (Father Kamil 
Muidawwar had passed 25 years as a layman in Egypt in the 
setvice of the poor). Lord Maximos Sayegh, Metropolitan 
of Beirut, and the Superior General of the Paulist Fathers, 
were present. 


EPARCHY OF PHILADELPHIA (AMMAN, TRANS- 
JORDAN) 


On June 30th, 1938, the Melkite and Latin ecclesiastical 
authorities decided to unite the schools of both rites in each 
locality. (Formerly, each rite had its own school, even in 
places where there were only 100 Catholics : a system which 
was the cause of many disputes). The Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, the Apostolic Delegate of Palestine and Lord 
Paul Salman, Melkite Archbishop of the Transjordan, agreed 
to call the Melkite and Latin schools simply “Catholic 
Schools.” The Apostolic Delegate will be the superior of 
these schools. His place will be taken by a commission 
composed of Father Geoffroy de Bouneville, S.J., as director, 
and as assistants Father Khury Halwa for the Melkites and 
Father Anthony Farghani for the Latins. Care will be taken 
to educate every pupil according to the liturgical traditions 
of his own rite. It is hoped that this will promote a spirit 
of understanding and charity among the Catholics of all the 
towns and villages, especially among those of the small 
villages. 

Lord Basilios Khury, Catholic Melkite Archbishop of 
Homs, Hama and Yabrud, having resigned on account of 
his health, Lord Athanasios Tutundji, Superior General of 
the Aleppine Basilians, received the episcopal consecration 
as his successor in the church of the Monastery of St. George 
of Deiresh-Shir.in the Lebanon. On this occasion Cardinal 
Tisserant sent the new archbishop a letter of congratulation 
in the name of His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 
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Lord Athanasios Tutundji was born at Aleppo in 1899. 
Until the age of 12 he studied at the school of the Marist 
Brothers in his native city. In 1912 he entered the Monastery 
of Deir esh-Shir, and on October 29th, 1916, took his simple 
vows. In 1920, after taking his solemn vows, he was sent 
to the White Father’s Melkite Seminary of St. Anne in Jeru- 
salem. In 1925 he was ordained deacon by Lord Maximos 
Sayegh, and in 1926 he was ordained priest by Lord Gregory 
Hajjar, after which he remained for two years as professor at 
St. Anne’s. He was then recalled to Deir esh-Shir by his 
superior, the Archimandrite Leontios Kilzi, and subsequently 
became parish priest of Sug el-Gharb, and afterwards head- 
master of the “‘ Ecole de la Renaissance nationale” at Bimakin. 

When the Monastery of St. Elias at Brumana was made 
into the novitiate, Father Athanasios Tutundji became first 
master of novices, and subsequently superior of the monastery, 
having charge also of the parish of Brumana. 

In 1934 he was elected superior general of the Aleppine 
Congregation. 

An apostolic school has been opened at the Mother-House 
of the Paulist Fathers at Harissa. Letters of congratulation 
were sent by the Patriarch Cyril IX on August 26th and 
by Cardinal Tisserant in the name of Pope Pius XI on 
October 3rd, 1938. 


CATHOLIC ACTION IN BEIRUT 


Sunday, January 29th, 1939, was the annual “feast” of 
Catholic Action. A Pontifical Liturgy was celebrated by Mar 
Ignatios Mubarak, Maronite Archbishop of Beirut, in his 
Cathedral of St. George. The Apostolic Delegate and the 
other Catholic bishops assisted, and Lord Maximos Sayegh, 
Melkite Metropolitan, preached. In the afternoon there was 
a meeting at St. Joseph’s University, presided over by 
Cardinal Tappuni, Syrian Patriarch of Antioch. The 
bishops assisted. The secretary general, Alfred Naqqash, 
related the principal events of the year ; and Father 
Christopher de Bouneville, Superior of the Jesuit Fathers’ 
mission in Beirut, said that the principal thing this year 
was to prepare directors for Catholic Action. At the end 
the Apostolic Delegate read a telegram from Rome conveying 
the blessing of the Holy Father and the congratulations of 
the Eastern Congregation. It was announced that the bishops 
had decided, with the approbation of the Holy See, to hold 


a eucharistic congress in Beirut. 


FF 
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IN EGYPT 


Mer. George Baraka was consecrated as Catholic Coptic 
Bishop of Minieh in his new cathedral on Sunday, October 
16th, 1938. 

On January 22nd, 1939, the Patriarch Cyril IX cele- 
brated a Liturgy in the Catholic Melkite Cathedral of 
Cairo for the intentions of the Octave of Prayer for Union. 
He had as concelebrants Lords Dionysios Kafury and Rizq, 
as well as several priests, among whom was Father Austos 
Karamé, S.J., who has received from the Holy See permission 
to celebrate in both the Roman and Byzantine rites. There 
were present also Mgr. Jules Girard, bishop of the Latins 
of the Delta; Mer. Nasimian, bishop of the Catholic Ar- 
menians; Mar Michael Bakhkhash, Syrian partriarchal vicar ; 
Mar Suleiman Usta, Chaldean bishop; Father Ghatas, Vicar 
of the Coptic Patriarchate; and Father Ta’iné, Superior of 
the Maronite School (representing the bishop). Lord 
Dionysios Kafury pointed out in a sermon that all the doc- 
trinal differences between us and the Orthodox arose after 
the separation. In order to remove them, it was necessary 
that charity should reign in our hearts and in those of our 
separated brethren. 

On January 27th, Feast of the Translation of St. John 
Chrysostom, His Beatitude Cyril IX presided over a Liturgy 
celebrated by Father Austos Karamé with two concelebrating 
priests. Lord Porphyrios III, Orthodox Archbishop of 
Mount Sinai, assisted with one of his priests. At the end of 
the Liturgy he saluted the Patriarch, who embraced him with 
sympathy and charity. They went out of the church together 
while the patriarchal Mohuxpéviov was being sung. 


FORS THE REPOSE OF Stor sSsOULTOE 
POPE PIUS xt 


On Sunday, February 12th, His Beatitude Cyril IX cele- 
brated a Pontifical Liturgy in the Cathedral in Cairo for the 
soul of Pope Pius XI. 

On February 17th, the Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Gustavus 
Testa, celebrated a Mass for the soul of Pope Pius XI in the 
church of St. Joseph in Cairo. There were present repre- 
sentatives of the King and Government of Egypt, the ambassa- 
dors, etc., with the bishops and representatives of the 
Christian communities. 

At about the same time in Beirut Mar Basilios Ephrem 
Higqari, Syrian Patriarchal Vicar, celebrated a Pontifical 
Liturgy in the Syrian Cathedral of St. George for the soul of 
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Pope Pius XI, in the presence of the ecclesiastical, civil and 
military authorities. 

In Jerusalem on Sunday, February roth, a Liturgy was 
celebrated for the soul of Pope Pius XI by the Exarch Athana- 
sios Moghabghab, Melkite Patriarchal Vicar, in the Pro- 
Cathedral of the Annunciation. The seminarists of St. Anne’s 
assisted. The Superiors of the Catholic communities, very 
numerous, assisted. The Latin Patriarch, prevented by ill- 
health from being present personally, was represented by 
Bishop Fellinger, Patriarchal Vicar. The Exarch Athanasios 
Moghabghab pronounced the funeral oration. 

In many other cities and towns of the Near East, Liturgies 
and Masses were celebrated for the soul of Pope Pius XI, 
and dissidents and even non-Christians were present. 


PAPAL CONCLAVE 


A few days after the death of Pope Pius XI (February roth, 
1939), His Eminence Cardinal Tappuni, Syrian Patriarch of 
Antioch, left Beirut for Rome in order to take part in the 
conclave for the election of the new pope. It is the first 
time in history that a residential Eastern Patriarch has taken 
part in a conclave. (The Armenian Cardinal Hassun had 
resigned his patriarchate). After the election, when Cardinal 
Tappuni did homage to Pope Pius XII, the Holy Father 
embraced him saying: “In your person We embrace all 
the Christians of the Hast.” 

After spending several months in Europe, especially in 
Rome and in Paris, his Eminence returned to Beirut on June 
28th, and arrived at Sharfeh on July 8th. 


HIS BEATITUDE CYRIL IX IN EUROPE 


When Cardinal Pacelli was elected pope, his Beatitude 
Cyril IX decided to go to Rome to congratulate him, in spite 
of his 85 years. On May 3rd he was received at the Eastern 
Congregation by Cardinal Tisserant, and on the next day he 
visited Cardinal Tappuni, the General of the Jesuits, 
the Abbot Primate of the Benedictines and the President of 
the Oriental Institute. On Wednesday, May 11th, he was 
received in private audience by Pope Pius XII who said to 
him : “ By undergoing the fatigue of the journey in spite of 
your 85 years, you have proved your attachment to the 
Apostolic See.” 

On May 14th, the Melkite Patriarch celebrated a solemn 
Pontifical Liturgy in the church of St. Athanasius of the 
Greek College, and afterwards, with the approval of 
Cardinal Tisserant, conferred the dignity of archimandrite 
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upon the Rector, Dom Odilon Golenvaux, and Dom Placid 
de Meester (who has worked for the East for 4o years), in 
recognition of the services they have rendered to the Byzantine 
rite. He also conferred dignities upon his two secretaries : 
that of "Efapxos upon Father Maximos Shatawy, and that of 
NpwrogdyxeAdos upon Father Efthymios Saba. 

On May 16th, the Patriarch had another audience with 
Pope Pius XII. His Holiness invited Cyril IX to sit beside 
him, and the Patriarch presented the bishops and _ priests 
(among whom was the Archimandrite Placid de Meester), 
who kissed the Pope’s hand. The Holy Father then em- 
braced the Patriarch and gave an address in French, during 
which he said: ‘‘ Among you there is one who possesses in 
his eparchy a masterpiece of the Catholic Church, the town 
of Caesarea Philippi, called to-day Banias, where our Lord 
chose Peter, as a reward for his faith, in order to appoint 
him the first and greatest of Pastors. It is a great honour for 
the whole Melkite nation to be the guardian of the place 
where our Lord gave the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The successor of Peter asks you to-day to work with him in 
order that the gates of this Heavenly Kingdom may be opened 
wider for souls, because the Catholic Church is the only 
entrance. What We have said to our other sons of the 
East we shall be glad to say to you, heirs of a venerable and 
very ancient rite, in these days when many souls, through the 
working of the Spirit of God, feel the need of coming to an 
understanding. ... The hour has come when the zeal of 
the sons of the household should increase in order to show 
their brethren the place at which they are aiming, so that 
they may penetrate into the threshold which is waiting to 
welcome them.” The Holy Father then gave the Apostolic 
blessing. 

On May 18th, Feast of the Ascension, the Patriarch in 
pontifical vestments, with the four bishops of his suite, assisted 
at the Papal Mass celebrated in the Cathedral of St. John 
Lateran. Before the reading of the Gospel in Greek, the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself sang Eipynyn maou in that language. 

His Holiness received in audience the Melkite bishops, 
Lord Clement Ma’luf of Caesarea Philippi, Lord Efthymios 
Yuakim of Zahle, Lord Agapios Na’um and Lord ‘Yusef 
Ma’luf of Ba’albek. 

The Patriarch had a third audience (of 35 minutes) with 
the Holy Father, who gave him a diamond ring. 

On May 30th his beatitude left for Paris, where he was 
the guest of the French Government. On May 31st he 
was welcomed at the Gare du Lyon by Mgr. Valerio Valeri, 
Apostolic Delegate; Mgr. Chaptal, auxiliary bishop for 
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foreigners in Paris; Mar Abdallah Khury, one of the bishops 
of the Maronite Patriarchal Court, and Mer. Bahabian, Ar- 
menian bishop of Ankara, as well as by representatives of 
the French, Syrian and Libanese governments. 

On Sunday, June 4th, at 10.30 a.m., a Pontifical Byzantine 
Liturgy was celebrated for the first time in history at Notre 
Dame de Paris by the Patriarch, with the four Melkite bishops, 
the Patriarchal Vicars of Cairo, Alexandria, Rome and Paris 
and the two secretaries of the Patriarch as concelebrants. 
After the prayer for the Pope, the prayer for the Archbishop 
of Paris was recited in French. Madame Lebrun and M. 
Bonnet were among those who assisted at the Liturgy. 

On June 6th, Cyril IX received from M. Lebrun the order 
of Commander of the Legion of Honour. 

On June 11th, he celebrated the Holy Liturgy in the Melkite 
Church of St. Julien le Pauvre. 

On June 13th, he went to Lisieux, where he was received 
by the Vicar General of Bayeux and the Chaplain of the Car- 
melite nuns. He visited the tomb of St. Teresa of the Child 
Jesus and spoke with the two sisters of the Saint, Mothers 
Pauline and Céline. 

On June 14th, the Patriarch paid a visit in Paris to Cardinal 
Verdier, with whom were also Cardinals Gerlier, Suhard, 
Liénart and Baudrillard, and the auxiliary bishops of Paris. 

On June 17th, his Beatitude left for Lyons, which he visited 
at the invitation of Cardinal Gerlier. On June 18th, he cele- 
brated in the Cathedral a Pontifical Liturgy, during which 
he conferred the order of the priesthood on Father Michael 
Juday, S.J. 

On June 25th, the Patriarch went to Nice, and afterwards 
to Cannes and Marseilles (at the invitation of the bishop.) 
In the last-named city he visited the Catholic Melkite church 
dedicated to St. Nicolas by one of his predecessors, the 
Patriarch Maximos III Mazlum. 

On June 28th, Cyril IX embarked on the Mariette Pacha 
for Alexandria and Beirut. 


THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS OF THE 
NEAR EAST IN BEIRUT 
The Eucharistic Congress of Beirut, which was held from 
June 1st to 4th, 1939, was not the first congress which has 
taken place in the Near East ; for an International Eucharistic 
congress was held in Jerusalem in 1893, presided over by 
Cardinal Langénieux as legate of Pope Leo XI. 
But we may say that the Congress of Beirut was the first 
Congress of the Near East in the strict sense, because it was 
the first which was prepared by Easterns themselves. 
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It was presided over by Cardinal Tisserant, and was attended 
by Catholics from Syria, the Lebanon, Palestine, Iraq and 
Egypt, about 100,000 souls in all. 

Mgr. Rémi Leprétre, Apostolic Delegate, had been the first 
to suggest the holding of the congress several months 
previously. 


THE PROGRAMME OF THE CONGRESS 


Thursday, June 1st. Cardinal Tisserant was received at 
the harbour of Beirut. At 7 p.m., was held the Holy Hour 
in all the churches of the city. At 8.30 the Congress was 
opened at the Maronite Cathedral of St. George, and Lord 
Maximos Sayegh, Melkite Metropolitan, preached. At 9 
o’clock began night adoration till the morning. 

Friday, June znd. At 7.30 a.m., Cardinal Tisserant cele- 
brated Mass for the men’s communion in the Maronite 
Cathedral of St. George, while Lord Maximos Sayegh cele- 
brated the Liturgy for the women’s communion in the Melkite 
Cathderal of St. Elias. The rest of the day was spent in adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament and in prayers for the union 
of the East, in the Maronite Cathedral. At 8.30 p.m., the 
day of adoration came to a close, and Mar Theophilos Rabbani, 
Syrian Bishop of Homs, preached on the consecration of the 
East to Christ. Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was 
given by the Syrians.! 


1 Extra-liturgical Exposition, Benediction and Processions of the 
Blessed Sacrament form no genuine part of any Oriental rite and have 
been borrowed by the majority of Eastern Catholic bodies from the Latins. 
These practices are quite a natural development in the West, and have 
been made necessary by Protestant denials of the Real Presence (just as 
in the Byzantine East the highly-developed cult of holy images was called 
for by the Iconoclastic heresy). But Protestant errors concerning the 
Holy Eucharist have never gained a footing in the East, and consequently 
the practices mentioned above were really uncalled for there, and their 
adoption by most Eastern Catholics is an example of that zeal which so 
often outweighs knowledge and discretion. It is only fair to note, how- 
ever, that the Melkite Office of Corpus Christi (extracts from which are 
sung at Benediction), composed in Arabic in the eighteenth century by 
Lord Maximos Hakim, Archbishop of Aleppo, is thoroughly Byzantine 
in spirit and style, besides being very beautiful. The Syrians, until 
recently, sang the versicle and collect of the Roman rite translated into 
Arabic. A happy reform, however, was made a few years ago, at least 
at the seminaries of Sharfeh and Jerusalem, and a ‘‘ Teshmeshto ”’ (service) 
in honour of the Holy Eucharist, composed in Syriac and in accordance 
with the Antiochene rite, has now been substituted. But they still sing 
extra-liturgical hymns, some of them translated from a Western language 
into Arabic, and often set to European tunes of very inferior quality 
At the Benediction Service mentioned in the text, however, all 
the pieces, in Syriac, were taken from the Antiochene liturgical 
books and were sung (fortunately without accompaniment) to tra- 
ditional and characteristic West Syrian melodies, by a choir of about 
Ioo persons specially trained for the occasion. Of course, Exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament remains an anomalv in an Oriental rite: for 
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Saturday, June 3rd. At 8 a.m., Cardinal Tisserant said 
Mass in the open air for the general communion of the 
children, boys and girls, numbering 25,000. During the day 
conferences on the Holy Eucharist and its bearing on Christian 
life were held in different places, each conference being pre- 
sided over by a bishop. 

At 8.30 p.m. began the presentation of the “‘ Mystery of 
the Bread and the Wine” in a vast open space at Ras Beirut 
offered by a Moslem, ‘Omar Bek Ad-Da‘ug. Four hundred 
and fifty actors and actresses took part and 20,000 spectators 
were present. (On Thursday at sunset this Mystery Play had 
already been acted before 15,000 children.) 


Sunday, June 4th. Seven bishops, Armenian, Chaldean, 
Coptic, Latin, Maronite, Melkite and Syrian, were to have 
offered the Holy Sacrifice together, each in his own rite, at 
a long altar erected in the Hippodrome, and the Apostle, the 
Gospel, the Credo, the Consecration, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Communion and the final Blessing were to have coincided. 
Unexpected rain, however, prevented the use of the Hippo- 
drome, and the joint Liturgy was celebrated at separate altars 
in the Maronite Cathedral of St. George (the largest in the 
city). But when the rain had ceased, the Apostolic Delegate 
said Mass in the Hippodrome for the faithful assembled there. 

At 4 p.m. a procession left the Syrian Patriarchate and ended 
at the Harbour a little before 9 o’clock in the evening. Cardinal 
Tisserant held the Blessed Sacrament on a motor carriage, 
which stopped at the new residence of the Melkite Metro- 
politan, where Benediction was given in the Byzantine rite. 
Another Benediction was given in the Armenian rite at 
the Rue Dabbas. At the Harbour Mar Ignatios Mubarak, 
Maronite Archbishop, preached, and Cardinal Tisserant read 
an address in Arabic. After Mar Ignatios had thanked his 
Eminence for this, Benediction was given in the Roman rite. 
more than 100,000 people were present, and the procession 
was several miles long. Hymns in Arabic and French were 
broadcast from the windows of the houses which the procession 
passed. 
according to the Eastern mentality holy things are to be hidden and not 
exposed. The only exceptions, so far as we know, are the elevation of 
the Sacred Species at the ra ayia rois ayiois, and their uncovering again 
for the distribution of Holy Communion. In the Antiochene Liturgy, 
the priest blesses the people with the Holy Gifts veiled before the com- 
munion of the faithful. We may note also the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament veiled, from the table of the Prothesis to the Altar during the 
Liturgy of the Presanctified in the Byzantine rite. In the Pontifical 
Greek and Russian Colleges in Rome they have neither Exposition and 


Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament nor the Feast of Corpus Christi.— 
D.B.M. 
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On the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress, Cardinal 
Tisserant made the following declaration to the Jesuit Fathers : 
“ During twenty centuries of history, the Christian East alone 
has remained entirely faithful to its eucharistic faith. This 
faith has not ceased to be the deep and strong link between 
communities which dogmatic quarrels have otherwise separated. 

“Here more than anywhere else, the Eucharist reveals 
itself as a ‘Centre of Unity.’ It is also a ‘Centre of Charity ’— 
before the moving manifestations of the Congress, a hope 
has been strengthened in me, that of seeing one day united 
in the same Fold round the same Pastor, all the Christians 
of this Near East, from which of old went out the spark of 
eucharistic charity that kindled the world. 

“T will carry this hope with me to the Holy Father, who has 
delegated me to preside at this first Eucharistic Congress, and 
who has told me of all the affection which he bears towards 
his children of the East.”’ (From Arabic daily paper, A/-Bashir). 

The following telegram addressed by the Holy Father to 
the Eucharistic Congress of Beirut through Cardinal Louis 
Maglione, Secretary of State, arrived in Beirut on Sunday, 
June 4th, just as the procession was about to start : 

“His Holiness has received with deep joy the message 
addressed to him by the Eucharistic Congress of Beirut, and 
with all his heart renews the Apostolic Blessing.—(Signed) 
Cardinal L. Maglione, Secretary of State.” 

Earlier in the day Cardinal Tisserant had received the 
following telegram in reply to his wishes for the Feast of St. 
Eugene, the Pope’s name-day : 

“The Sovereign Pontiff, very grateful for the homage of 
filial devotion received from your Eminence and from the 
faithful taking part in the Congress, grants to all with gladness 
the Apostolic Blessing, and prays that the light of Christ may 
abundantly enlighten the regions of the East and win them to 
the Kingdom of God.—(Signed) Cardinal L. Maglione, 
Secretary of State.” 

The following motions were passed at the end of the Study 
sections of the Congress :— 

(1) That the Blessed Sacrament, centre of unity, be reserved 
in all parishes, and that the Catechism and the Euchar- 
istic education of children be imparted there. 

(2) That the Eucharist establish unity in the moral life of 
practising Catholics, and that communicants, both men 
and women, be a living example of joyful modesty 
in their life in the world, of loyalty and conscientious- 
ness in their profession and business, of respect for 
the claims of justice and charity in their relations with 
their fellow-workers. 
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(3) That the communities grouped round the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice know and esteem one another, and especially 
that Catholics know the different Liturgies sufficiently 
well for them to appreciate their celebration in whatever 
church they may happen to be. 


CARDINAL TISSERANT IN THE NEAR EAST 


The Cardinal Secretary of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Eastern Church took the opportunity of acquainting himself 
with the religious and ecclesiastical state of the East and the 
attachment of the Catholic communities to the Apostolic See. 

His Eminence arrived in Alexandria a week before the 
Congress. While in Egypt, he visited the king, the Catholic 
Coptic schools and those of other rites. 

In the Lebanon and in Syria he visited the heads of all 
the Christian and non-Christian communities, including the 
Orthodox Patriarch of Antioch, the dissident Armenian 
Katholikos-Patriarch, the Jacobite Metropolitan of Beirut, 
the two Muftis (Shi‘ite and Sunnite), the two Rabbis and the 
Sheikhs of the Druzes. 

On Thursday, June 8th, after visiting the Paulist (Melkite) 
and Kreimist (Maronite) Fathers, his Eminence arrived at 
the Syrian Patriarchal Seminary of Sharfeh, accompanied by 
the Apostolic Delegate and several members of the Syrian 
hierarchy. On arrival, his Eminence put on the Antiochene 
pontifical vestments and entered the church, where a “ Tesh- 
meshto ” (service) was sung in honour of the Mother of God 
in Syriac. During his visit Cardinal Tisserant was specially 
interested in the Syriac and Arabic manuscripts—the oldest 
Syriac MS. is of the twelfth century—as well as a parchment 
MS. in Ethiopic, which are kept in a special library. He 
was also shown a phaino (chasuble) made in the eighteenth 
century and offered by the King of Spain to the Catholic Syrian 
Patriarch. After dining at Sharfeh, His Eminence returned 
to Beirut, where he was received at the Catholic Armenian 
Patriarchate by the Katholikos-Patriarch of Cilicia and the 
Armenian bishops. 

On Friday, June 9th, his Eminence visited Lord Antonios 
Farraj, Melkite Patriarchal Vicar, and the following day 
went to the Cathedral accompanied by the Apostolic Delegate, 
Lord Antonios Farraj and Lord Paul Salman (Archbishop 
of the Transjordan). As the Cardinal’s car arrived, the choir 
sang the “Afiy éorw. His Eminence celebrated Mass according 
to the Roman rite, during which the choir sang certain pieces 
common to both the Roman and Byzantine rites, such as 
Adéa év diarots be, as well as some parts of the Anaphora, and 
at the end the tpomdpioy and Kovtéxioy from the Melkite Office 
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of Corpus Christi. Lord Antonios Farraj then read an 
address of welcome to the representative of the Pope, in the 
name of all the Catholic communities of the capital, and 
the Cardinal replied. As His Eminence left the Cathedral a 
special Nohuxpdviov was sung : Evyéviov, KapSwahov ris "ExxAyotas 
“‘Papys, KUpte pudatTe, €ig wohha ETN. 

The Cardinal then visited Ghabaghib and Basir, and at 
Khadab was received by Lord Nicholas Qadi, bishop of Hauran. 

On Monday, June 12th, his Eminence celebrated Mass 
in the Roman rite in the Melkite Cathdreal of Aleppo, the 
four Catholic Archbishops of the city (Armenian, Maronite, 
Melkite and Syrian) celebrating the Liturgy in their respective 
rites at the same time. Later on the Cardinal visited the 
Orthodox and ‘dissident Armenian churches, where he prayed, 
thus giving a good example to those Catholics who think that 
they sin if they show any sings of piety in dissident churches. 


VISIT TO THE ORTHODOX PATRIARCH OF 
ANTIOCH 


Lord Elias Karamé had been chosen to represent the 
Patriarch at the arrival of the Cardinal in Beirut as well as 
at the opening of the Eucharistic Congress, and at the “ Mys- 
tery of the Bread and the Wine.” When the Cardinal 
returned the visit, it was the Orthodox Patriarch himself, 
Lord Alexander III Tahhan, who received him at Hadatti, 
near Beirut, on June zoth. More than roo Orthodox priests 
surrounded the Patriarch in order to receive his Eminence, 
who thanked them for having taken part in the Eucharistic 
Congress. The Cardinal and the Patriarch embraced each 
other in the episcopal residence. The Patriarch expressed 
the desire that there should be links of friendship between the 
heads of the different Christian communities st the country, 
in order to foster the spirit of peace and charity between 
them so that, foustded upon the teaching of our Lord, they 
might be an edifice for the happiness of man. It was the 
duty of the heads to preach peace. The Cardinal in replying 
said that the aim of the Congress had been to honour the 
God of charity and peace, to offer prayers for the uniting of 
the hearts of Christians, in order that they might be one, 
and in order that the peresecutions threatened by materialists 
might be driven back. “It is with my heart full of joy,” 
said his Eminence, “ that I see the fruits of this Congress 
for the glory of God.” 

Before embarking for Europe, Cardinal Tisserant visited 


the Armenian, Chaldean, Syrian and other communities in 
the Gezireh. 
Dom BENEpiIcr Morrison. 
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ENGLAND 
SOCIETY OF ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 


We read in the Chronicle for the first half-year 1939 that on 
Wednesday, April 19th, Mrs. Baynes organized an enter- 
tainment at the Virgo Fidelis Convent to assist the Shanghai 
Mission. Recitals of Russian liturgical music were given 
by the Byzantine Catholic choir, directed by Mr. P. C. Silby ; 
and talks on “ Russian Church Art and Architecture” were 
given by Mr. C. F. L. St. George. There was also an exhi- 
bition of Russian eikons illustrating the creative development 
of Russian eikon painting. There were some thirty-three 
eikons shown. A number of these were lent by members 
of the Society and a number were exhibits of Frau von 
Kigelgen of Estonia which were painted in the traditional 
style. Hence there was shown a continued tradition starting 
from the sixteenth century and continuing to the twentieth 
century. 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL FOR RUSSIAN STUDIES 


The Russian Summer School held in Cambridge from July 
29th to August sth in connection with the Annual Catholic 
Summer School and the Psychology School was, according to 
general opinion of all participants, a marked success. Not 
only did the attendance at lectures rise steadily, reaching the 
figure of 70 and even over a hundred at one or two, but the 
general interest of the students remained sustained to the 
end and was manifested by a number of questions. This 
was, perhpas, due not so much to the choice of lectures or of 
lecturers as to the desire of students to know more about 
the strange realm so perplexing to the European mind and 
whose contradictory aspects have constantly bewildered the 
world. 

The purpose set before this School was to give a general 
sutvey of the subject, without going into details. Hence 
an extensive range of subjects was selected to outline Russia’s 
past history and social conditions, the mentality of her people 
as expressed in her art, her thought shaped by her thinkers. 
A special study bore upon the terrible communist experiment 
and its effects upon the spiritual, political and economic life 
of the nation. All these questions were dealt with from a 
Catholic point of view and naturally the problem of Reunion 
occupied a prominent position among the lectures. 

Past Russian history and social conditions were outlined 
by Miss J. Danzas and Count Bennigsen. The former showed 
the fallacy of considering Russia as a purely Asiatic country, 
by pointing out the many ties which linked her to Europe 
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The latter emphasized that social distinctions in the early 
centuries of Russian history were always based on service 
to the state; it was only in the eighteenth century that this 
principle was destroyed by the exemption of the gentry from 
compulsory service whilst serfdom for the lower class was 
preserved, an injustice which eventually caused the revolution. 
Count Perovsky gave a careful study of the religious crisis 
of the seventeenth century which led to the Rasko/, or schism 
of Old Ritualists, his conclusion being that the chief cause 
of the schism was the absence in the Orthodox Church of a 
recognized centre of infallible authority. 

Glimpses of the Russian character were obtained from 
the informal talks on Russian architecture and graphic art 
by Madame Tchernavina and on Russian music by Father P. 
Mailleux, S.J., the first being illustrated by slides and the 
second by gramophone records and by a much applauded 
recital of Russian church music executed by the Byzantine 
choir trained and conducted by Mr. P. C. Silby. To the 
same group should be joined a paper by Father D. Kuzmin- 
Karavaev which dealt rather with the Russian mentality as 
expressed in literature than with literature itself. Russian 
theological thought was touched upon in the brilliant analysis 
by Dom Theodore Wesseling, O.S.B., who again showed 
the Western influences active in Russia, and the philosophy 
of the two great Russian schools of Westernizers and Slavo- 
phils was the subject of Fr. Kuzmin-Karavaev’s paper on 
revolutionary parties and movements. It has to be regretted 
that Vladimir Solovyev did not receive the attention due to 
him—a paper promised upon him was replaced by an informal 
talk by three speakers and failed to convey a clear idea of the 
profound thinker and his philosophy. 

Communism and its effect upon religion, the moral charac- 
ter of the people and the political and economic structure of 
the communist state were examined by Father J. Ryder, S.J., 
Miss Danzas and Mr. A. Baikalev. All three speakers gave 
a vivid picture of the degradation and ruin brought about by 
the deadening materialism and practice of Marxism. Fr. 
Mailleux’s paper on Exarch Fyodorov somewhat alleviated 
this hopeless picture ; he spoke of the sufferings of Russian 
Catholics, heroically borne, he showed that all vestiges of 
spiritual life were not extinguished in Russia, that there was 
still hope of a future regeneration. Questions of Reunion 
were touched upon from two different angles by Dom Theo- 
dore Wesseling and Donald Attwater. Whilst the former 
viewed it from the point of view of a Catholic approach to 
the separated Churches and exposed the fallacies of the so- 
called eirenic movement, the latter spoke of the positive 
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reaction which must change the Western mind if the separated 
Churches were to reutrn to the Unity of the Catholic Church. 

But greater and more lasting than any lecture was the 
impression left by the Eastern Liturgy ; daily the three Eastern 
Catholic priests celebrated the Divine Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom, an improvized choir singing the responses; in 
the evening they celebrated Vespers, and once a Molieben, ot 
special devotion of thanksgiving. On Saturday, August 5th 
the Russian School ended with a solemn Liturgy celebrated 
at the high altar of the beautiful Catholic parish church 
with the full participation of the Byzantine choir. 

A spirit of great friendliness permeated all the three schools 
which was primarily due to the sympathetic guidance and 
generous assistance, given by Canon Marshall, rector of 
Cambridge, and the general secretary of the Summer Schools, 
Father E. M. Phillips who spared no effort to make the schools 
a success. The Bishop of Northampton henoured one of 
the Russian lectures by his presence. 

G.: BENNIGSEN. 


CAMBRIDGE SUMMER-SCHOOL RUSSIAN GROUP 


London. 1s¢ News-Sheet issued by the Cambridge Summer- 
School Russian Group. (Autumn 1939). The Editor, 
1, Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W.1. 

We will let the editor explain both the News-Sheet and the 
Group :— 

“ Our first duty is to offer a word of explanation concerning 
the appearance of this News-Sheet to those whom it may reach 
and who were not present at the Cambridge Summer School. 
Those of our friends who were there will, we hope, be eagerly 
awaiting its arrival. ; 

** Several of the priests who are on the Russian Mission 
have in recent years toured Great Britain in order to arouse 
interest in its work. Their success coupled with the general 
interest of the people of this country in U.S.S.R. made it 
possible to arrange a school of Russian Studies in conjunction 
with the other Catholic Summer Schools at Cambridge this 
year. The members of the Russian School expressed a wish 
to be kept in touch with one another and to be advised of ways 
in which they could continue to help the Mission. With the 

ermission of His Eminence Cardinal Hinsley and encouraged 
Ey Fr. Ryder, S.J., a little group of people have undertaken 
this work and have widened the sphere of their activities to 
include all persons whom they know to be interested in 
Russia, whether they came to the Summer Schogl or not. 
Fr. Ryder in his Dispatch on page 5 explains in detail the aims 
and the work undertaken. 
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“The first result of their efforts is the appearance of this 
News-Sheet. Further results depend upon you and the success 
or failure of endeavours to aid the Russian Mission depend 
upon your interest and encouragement, and of course ‘aid’ 
does not necessarily mean gifts to the Mission in either money 
or kind. 

“We are also anxious to hear from anyone who would be 
willing to form a Russian Group in his or her home town. 
We would forward to such persons the names of those who 
we know are interested in Russia and who live in their locality. 
and give every other help in our power. We should be glad 
to advise about study circles or arrange for lecturers for them 
should they so desire.” 


Father Ryder further explains the aims of the Group :— 

“The Study week (at Cambridge) was so successful that 
all felt it should be repeated and, indeed, yearly. With this 
in view, it was thought desirable to keep interested persons 
in touch with one another by means of a news sheet that 
would be got out from time to time by the enthusiasts. This 
correspondence has the same aims as the School, which it will 
be remembered are to make it possible for the general public 
to study Russia, both Old and New, in all its apsects and under 
competent guidance (as distinct from the popular Press !) so 
arousing knowledgeable and practical interest in Russia as a 
present-day missionary problem. This practical interest will 
manifest itself in the use of one’s knowledge to encourage 
vocations to the Russian mission which is gradually building 
up, working outside Russia until the day comes to enter. 

“ Another way in which it must show itself is by the 
spreading about in circles which are completely misinformed 
about present-day Russia, facts that will be supplied by those 
of our friends who are able to cull them from the Bolshevist 
press. Other sources of dependable knowledge will not be 
neglected as occasion offers. A further duty of the con- 
tinuation work will be, of course, to organise the Summer 
Schools. 

“Again, it is well established that to expose the failure 
of aethist Bolshevism in U.S.S.R. to the world at large is to 
weaken it further in Moscow. We hope, with the experience 
of the countries of the West, to contribute something to the 
solution of the problem upon which so much depends now- 
a-days, and upon which the followers of Marx have chosen 
to stake their all; I mean the social question. 

_ “Tn this connection, I think the experience with the Russians 
in Los Angeles to whom, as you know already, I am to go very 
shortly, may be very valuable. There are more than twenty- 
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thousand Russians in and around the city, belonging to a sect 
called the Molokanye who, at some date as yet unkown to me, 
emigrated from their homeland to escape persecution by a 
State which would not, as you know, tolerate any but the 
Orthodox church for its Russian subjects, They are said 
to have retained their old customs and their language faith- 
fully, and not to encourage education, but to go in exclusively 
for labouring occupations. Their reactions to a state of things 
around them which is modern and progressive to a degree 
should be most instructive; and if indeed they permit one 
to enter into their lives, what an excellent opportunity a 
mission amongst them should afford to show how the Church 
can and will solve the problem over which Bolshevism has 
come to grief, that of an old-fashioned Russian in a modern 
world. If we are allowed to try, and indeed succeed, may 
we not hope to gather a small harvest of young Russian 
Catholic apostles who will finally come with us to their Father- 
land to build it up anew? 

“ Although far away in America, I hope to keep in touch 
with the Summer School by correspondence, and to give it 
all the help in my power. Perhaps, next year I shall be able 
to send a contingent of Summer Schoolers over from the 
States! My address in Los Angeles will be: Loyola High 
School, 1901, Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles.” 


ESTONIA 
Father H. Milner, S.J., has taken the place of Father Ryder, 
S.J., in helping Father Bourgeois in this mission at Px. 3, 
Esna, EEsTI. 


FINLAND 

“ Here Fr. de Caluwe, a Dutchman, is busy learning Finnish 
so as to be able to celebrate the Liturgy for Finns of Byzantine 
rite in the vernacular. He is supported in the general work 
of making contact with Orthodox Finns by certain lay helpers, 
some from Holland, and one Englishwoman, Miss Molly 
Marshall, of Cambridge. Miss Marshall writes a most inter- 
esting account of her stay at the Orthodox monastery of 
Valamo, where she spent some time to imbibe the Russian 
spiritual outlook. We hope she will send us a long account 
of events in Finland which we can pass on to our readers.” 
(News-Sheet). Address: Kar. Papprta, TERIJOKI. 


LITHUANIA 
“Tn Lithuania where, besides the Bishop—Megr. Bucys of 
the Slavonic Byzantine rite—there are now two priests, one 
of these, also a Dutchman, named Fr. Helwegen, has attracted 
large audiences of Orthodox to his lectures on theological and 
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other subjects delivered in the capital, Kaunas. The Liturgy 
is celebrated in a chapel of the Catholic Cathedral, formerly 
(in Russian times) the military church for the Russian army, 
and quite the finest in the city. The other priest, Fr. Ned- 
totchin, a Russian, has only just arrived. He will devote 
himself to the Old Believers in the eastern part of the country 
where they are very numerous.” (zbidem.) 


SHANGHAI. 


We give extracts from Fr. Wilcock’s latest letter :— 

“‘ Shanghai is such an enormous place that after three months 
I feel I still hardly know anything about it. Every nationality 
and colour and variety is found here. The whole population 
is Over 4,000,000, of whom about 80,0000 are Europeans. 
Ten thousand of these are Jews exiled from Austria and 
Germany, who have just come recently, and it is said that by 
the end of the year there will be 16,000 of them. So far about 
350 ate Catholic Jews. 

“ Here one cannot help but notice the ‘ Catholic’ note of 
the Church, not only because of the presence of the variety 
of rites, but also the variety of nationalities in the Catholic 
churches. Special Masses are organised with sermons in the 
most frequently used languages. There is one church, 
“Christ the King,” next door to our Russian Church, which 
looks after the English speaking Catholics, and already I have 
given a Mission and several sermons there. 

““ The Russians form by far the largest group of Europeans 
in Shanghai, nearly 50,000. There is a large part of the 
French Concession, which is almost like a corner of Russia, 
with two beautiful Russian Orthodox churches, Russian 
theatres, shops and clubs, etc. Our Russian Catholic church 
is in this Russian quarter, but athough our parish is the biggest 
Russian Catholic parish at present in the world, it is a very 
modest affair. The English Catholic Club, at the church of 
Christ the King next door, put the use of their Badminton 
court at our disposition for the church, till we could get some- 
thing better. Though our church is poor and simple, many 
non-Catholics also come to it ; they say they like the devotional 
atmosphere, and our splendid little choir adds much to the 
attraction! This parish was founded by an Orthodox 
Archimandrite, a saintly old man, who became a Catholic and 
has worked here for ten years. When he came there was 
nothing, now the biggest parish in the world with almost 
five hundred Catholics. I live with the Archimandrite and 
another Father in a little rented house. His conversion caused 
him to undergo terrible persecutions and trials, but he accepts 
all with wonderful patience, so typical of Russian saints. 
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“Immediately on arrival I was asked to look after the 
Russian youth—till now hardly anything has been done for 
them. Most Russian boys here go to laicised corporation 
schools, where officially no religion is taught ; the authorities, 
however, kindly allow our Archimandrite to give the Catholic 
children catechism now and then during their free time. 
Some privileged boys go to good French and English schools 
run by the Marist Brothers. This fact, together with the 
very bad home conditions of most of the boys, make it essential 
to get going something similar to what we have in Namur, 
as soon as possible ; all are agreed about that, and it is hoped 
to start soon, if we can get the money. At present superiors 
ate looking out for an opportunity to begin. Just recently 
a new difficulty has arisen to delay us, ze. the large influx 
of refugees. All unoccupied buildings have been taken 
overt by German and Chinese refugees and many new houses 
have been built for them by their relief committees. The 
result is that rents of houses, and the price of building materials 
have greatly increased here in the last month. Things change 
very quickly here; soon we may find an excellent place to 
start our work, but meanwhile we must go cautiously in 
order not to waste the small funds at our disposition... . 
I beg you to pray hard that the above difficulties to this work 
may soon be removed. 

“ While waiting for something better, I started a club for 
Russian boys last month, which is proving a great success. 
Already I have 37 splendid Catholic boys in it, between the 
ages of 9 and 16, and a number of Orthodox also come. 
Everyone is surprised that we have so many Catholics already 
in the club, as almost all Russians are Orthodox; gradually 
we hope to get still more. They are in general very nice 
boys, at least as nice as those we have in Namur, so we can 
hope for good fruits for the future. 

“The Irish sisters of St. Columban have taken over the 
work for Russian girls with wonderful zeal. Not only are 
the sisters learning Russian, but I now say Mass daily for 
them in the Russian rite and they sing all the Russian responses 
to it in the Russian melodies. They have 130 girls in the 
school and now have to refuse applications as they have 
no more room. 

“ Never before have I felt so keenly how much we depend 
on others for the success of our work. Here on the mission, 
among the Russians, it is quite manifest how little our human 
efforts can do and how all depends on God’s grace.” 

Ps.) WIBCOG R52) 
235a Rue Bourgeat, 


Shanghai, 
Gc China. 10th May, 1939. 
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CATHOLIC OBITUARY 
FatrHer LEo IJ. SEMBRATOVICH 


Fr. Leo I. Sembratovich, who was pastor of St. John 
the Baptist Catholic church of the Byzantine rite (Ukrainian) 
at Detroit, U.S.A., from 1929 until last December, died on 
Wednesday, June 28th, 1939, at Auburn, N.Y. R.LP. 

From a family which had been high in ecclesiastical and 
military circles in the Ukraine for several generations, Father 
Sembratovich gave up his chances of advancement or prefer- 
ment to become a missionary to his countrymen in North 
America. 

He was born in Lemberg (Lwow), Galicia, February 16th, 
1880, Two of his uncles were archbishops of Lemberg, and as 
such held posts in the government (one became Cardinal 
Sylvester Sembratovich). 

For a time before his ordination, Father Leo was secretary 
of his uncle, Sylvester. 

He studied for the priesthood at the Ukrainian Pontifical 
College at Rome. A brilliant student, he was too young for 
ordination at graduation, and he spent two additional years 
of study before he was ordained in 1904. After three years 
as assistant in the cathedral at Lemberg, he went to U.S.A. 
as a missionary pastor, serving fellow nationals in Mount 
Carmel, Pa., and Buffalo, N.Y. 

In 1912 he was sent to Rome by the Ukrainian Catholic 
ordinariate Diocese as a procurator, to secure priests to serve 
the Ukrainian Catholics in Canada. He was sent as a pro- 
curator again just before the World War broke out, and was 
caught in the conflict. 

Conscripted into the Austrian Army, he served as chaplain. 
At least one man was saved from death as a deserter through 
his own efforts. His own bravery never was questioned. 
He could but never did wear five decorations for bravery in 
action. 

After the war he had an assignment more to his taste. 
As a delegate of the International Red Cross he was sent to 
several countries to visit and help war prisoners. For some 
time he was held as a hostage in Poland, knowing that 
he would be the first of the hostages to be executed, if reprisals 
took place. 

As soon as possible he returned to America and in 1922 
he came to Detroit as the pastor of the Ukrainian Catholics ° 
of the West Side. His parish extended from his church on 
Clippert Street to the far corners of Dearborn. 

He exchanged pastorates last December with the pastor 
of the Church of SS. Peter and Paul in Auburn. 
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THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


‘THE COUNCIL .OF THE CHURCH OF RUSSIA: 
ABROAD HELD AT KARLOVTZY, torm—23rp 
AUGUST, 1938. 

Russie et Chrétienté (1938-9, No. 2), pending the publication 
of the official Acts of the Council of Karlovtzy, gives an 
account of its proceedings and decisions based on a report 


in Provoslavnaia Rouss, the organ of this jurisdiction of the 
Russian Church. 


COMPOSITION OF THE COUNCIL 


The Metropolitan Anastassy, President of the Council ; 
eight archbishops, one of whom, Mer. Seraphim of Finland, 
was raised by the Council to the dignity of Metropolitan of 
Western Europe with his see at Paris; four bishops; three 
protopresbyters ; five archimandrites ; twelve archpriests ; 
five priests, and fifty-six laymen; ninety-four in all. 


I. SOPHIANISM 


il, THE ANFERELIGIOUS REVOLT IN THE 
DAicien INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


In view of the precise condemnation of Freemasonry as 
an anti-Christian affiliation by the Episcopal Synod of 1932, 
the Council regrets that certain Russians considering them- 
selves Orthodox continue to be associated with Freemasonry. 
It enacts that: “ All Russians calling themselves Orthodox 
but affiliated to anti-Christian Freemasonry, the enemy of Holy 
Russia, if they do not prove in due form their repentance 
from this error in the sacrament of penance, ought to be 
considered as ejected from the bosom of the Holy Orthodox 
Church, with all the consequences which follow.” 


Il. THE TEACHING OF THE CATECHISM 


The Council promulgated a vast scheme of scholastic and 
extra-scholastic instruction. In the debate on teaching the 
catechism to Russian children in non-Orthodox countries 
the following remarks of Count Apraxin may be noted: 
In the teaching of the catechism to children resident in 


1 It is important for our readers to know that the views here expressed 
are held by a large number of Russian Orthodox. In particular is the 
comment on the (Ecumenical Movement of interest although we have 
somewhat curtailed a number of remarks made when they only expressed 
almost identical views with those already given. Thecriticism of Catholics 
of the Oriental rite is also interesting. Needless to say we do not identify 
ourselves with these opinions though we call attention to their importance. 
We have only reported some of the decisions of the Council_—THE 
EDITOR. 
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Western Europe attention should be drawn above all to 
differences of confessions and rites. More insidious and 
intellectual methods of Catholic propaganda were used in 
the West among the Russians than among the peasants in 
Carpathian Russia. The author had been convinced of the 
strength of this propaganda work by reading the hundred 
issues of Irénikon. There is to be found the most erudite 
science, wholly impregnated with an anti-uniate spirit. It 
is shown that the Orthodox confession differs in nothing 
from Catholicism. The Russian psychology is accepted. No 
divergence is seen except in rite and the acceptance of the 
ptimacy of the pope. That is why it is necessary for us to 
prepare a special manual, approved by the Committee of 
Studies of the Episcopal Synod, in which the difference between 
Orthodoxy and Catholicism would be clearly and funda- 
mentally set forth. Such is the urgent demand of all who 
live in Western Europe. 


IV. ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE 


The Council decided to republish the Metropolitan An- 
thony’s summary of Church Ordinances. 


V. PAROCHIAL ORGANISATION 


(1) In spite of the decision of the Council of 1921 that the 
dispersed Russians should be organised in parishes, there 
are still many Russians living where there is no organised 
parish. The diocesan bishops should be recommended 
to use every means to discover the whereabouts of these 
scattered Russians and induce them to organise themselves 
for prayer, and also should send the nearest priest at 
fixed intervals, as well as special visitors, to minister the 
sacraments, etc. 

(2) Many parishes already existing might well be better 
organised. In particular the parish priests should be 
recommended to insist more often upon the Orthodox 
teaching that outside the Church there is no salvation ; 
that without the quickening link with the Church, without 
the sacraments, without active participation in the life 
of the parish—which is the Church in miniature—it is 
impossible to be saved. 

(3) Much more personal contact with their flocks is recom- 
mended to the parish clergy (who sometimes scarcely 
know their parishioners by sight), by means of visiting 
them in their homes, etc. Sermons are obligatory at 
every liturgy, desirable at every office. 


(4) nee recommendations for the tightening up of parish 
ife. 
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VI. THE GCUMENICAL MOVEMENT (AUGUST 247TH) 


1. Bishop Seraphim of Potsdam: Speech on the Ecumenical 
Movement. 

2. M. Stephanov: The attitude of the Vatican to the 
(Ecumenical Movement. 

3. The Influence of Freemasonry on the Oxford Conference. 


Debate. 

Archpriest Sokal considered that participation at oecumenic 
conferences should only be permitted to members of the 
clergy officially furnished with powers on this subject by the 
episcopal synod; this participation ought to be forbidden 
to the laity. But even the official delegates themselves ought 
to abstain from all participation in the decisions published, and 
from all prayer in common with people of another confession. 

Bishop Seraphim agreed as to non-partcipation in prayer 
in common, but did not agree that laymen should be forbidden 
to participate in the conferences. 

Archbishop Seraphim of Bogoutchary recalled that there is 
no salvation outside the Church. To propose union outside 
the Church can lead to nothing but evil. Orthodox truth 
finds its expression in the workings of the Holy Ghost, and 
this the CEcumenic Movement ignores, though they are still 
manifest in the Church. Love unites. Yes, but love, in the 
ecclesiastical sense is manifested by humility and pardon, 
according tothe Fathers. A Catholic had become an Orthodox 
because he decided that where he found St. Seraphim of Sarov, 
there was the truth. The end proposed by the Gicumenic 
Movement is unrealisable; the means employed to attain this 
end are inadmissable. It is necessary to refuse all contact 
with the CEcumenic Movement, to send no delegate to its 
conferences, for “‘ blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsel of the ungodly.” 

M. Rklilzky said that the presence of Orthodox bishops at 
these conferences was causing scandal to the Russian faithful. 
He seconded the last speaker and demanded that the authorities 
should proclaim that there is no salvation outside Orthodoxy. 

Archimandrite Nathaniel said that the authorised position of 
their delegates was noted even by the Catholic press. They 
should proclaim that the Orthodox is the only true church 
and let no occasion pass of confessing the truth of Orthodoxy 
before the whole world. 

M. Koutyrin supported Archbishop Seraphim of Bogout- 
chary and M. Rklilzky. It was a question, he argued, of 
heretical doctrine, Latin-Jewish-masonic; the movement should 
be pronounced pernicious and heretical and the Orthodox 
warned against participation. 
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Archbishop Seraphim of Potsdam said he did not know 
of what heretical doctrine there was question. The CAcumenic 
Movement was not a doctrine. 

Archimandrite Basil said that as the movement was be- 
coming world-wide they must define their attitude to it. 
He adhered to the proposal but added that as the Gicumenic 
Movement leads to the destruction of Christianity, the laity 
ought not to be allowed to participate. 

Archpriest Polsky said that a month and a half ago, an 
oecumenical conference had taken place near London. 
Archimandrite Nathaniel had taken part and had heard the 
horrifying discourses of the Orthodox delegates. He had 
replied to them and defended Orthodoxy. His point of view, 
so right and Orthodox, had conquered the hearts of the whole 
audience. It is necessary that we should take part or there 
will always be matters harmful to Orthodoxy. How charac- 
teristic that at this conference the man who appeared most 
Orthodox was Boulgakov! Among the members of the 
movement are young people who seek the truth and listen 
with interest to Orthodox preaching. One cannot refuse to 
participate. 

M. Nikolaiev and M. Milovadovich supported Archbishop 
Seraphim of Bogoutchary. 

Count Grabbe said that the real Orthodox should take 
part so that the voice of the Church, of true Orthodoxy, 
should be heard to counter-balance those who, under cover of 
Orthodoxy, expounded doctrines foreign to her. 

M. Thalberg and Archpriest Panomarev both supported 
Archbishop Seraphim. 

M. Rozov: . . . we cannot refuse to participate if other 
Orthodox Churches do. 

Archbishop Serpahim of Paris said opposition to the 
Movement emanated chiefly from those far from its centre. 
If we condemn, we condemn previous practices of our hier- 
archy. Moreover, the Church of Serbia participates. 

Archpriest Sokal: . . . in view of the division of opinion, 
we should publish an encyclical exposing the harmfulness and 
anti-Christian essence of the movement. We should forbid 
the participation of the laity and explain the position of the 
official delegates, to be chosen in each individual case by 
council and synod. 

Professor Troitzky said that we should not confuse preaching 
and participation. We ought to do the former at such con- 
ferences, but vot the latter. 

Archpriest Prince A. Lieven said that the Church of Russia- 
Abroad must above all conserve the purity of Orthodoxy. 
The Eulogian schism came from not recognizing this. Com- 
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munion of prayer with the heterodox is uncanonical. The 
Catholic Church only sends observers, which is right, if it is 
necessary to send anyone. 

M. Serghievsky considered that they should not isolate 
themselves. They might as well give up all missionary work. 

Protopresbyter Orlov (of Geneva) gave examples of con- 
versions (English) to Orthodoxy as a result of conferences 
and a Dutch book on Orthodoxy. 

Metropolitan Anastasy said it was a question of hesitation 
between the dangers of causing scandal and of not accepting 
missionary work, and profession of faith. Which was the 
greater? The choice must rest on a positive basis. The Ortho- 
dox Church was the receptacle of grace, ordained to preach and 
save the hesitant. The leaders (of the movement) may want to 
disfigure Orthodoxy, but others, the youth for example, came to 
the Conference with a sincere desire to learn. The presence of 
Orthodox had done good. Besides, there was a tradition 
of participation from Metropolitan Antony. Toavoid scandal, 
the essence of the question should be brought thoroughly 
into the light. 


Decision. 
The matter was left to the Council of Bishops. 


VII. THE OXFORD CONFERENCE AND 
BOLSHEVISM 

Decision. 

1. The Oxford Conference did not seem to realise that 
Bolshevism was among the “burning question” facing 
the Christian; it failed to point out the demoniacal 
quality and atrocities of Bolshevism and even tried to 
discover in it an approach to the religious Christian ideal 
of equality and brotherhood. 

2. As to the Roman Catholic attitude to Bolshevism, the 
Council notes with satisfaction the attitude of the head 
of the Roman Catholic Church, of many of her clergy and 
organizations—the encyclical Divini Redemptoris, etc. 

On the other hand there are the reiterated attempts at a 
concordat with the Soviet power, the words and actions of 
certain prominent Catholics, such as the directors of the 
Catholic Youth Association in Germany, certain Czech pre- 
lates, and Left intellectuals in France who defended Reds in 
Spain and the “Front populaire.” One representative of 
the clergy considered it a merit of the Bolshevists that they 
had destroyed the Russian Orthodox Church, supposing it to 
facilitate a future Catholicizing of the Russian people. All 
this proved a double diplomacy, not clearly and openly anti- 
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Bolshevist. In any case, when in actual touch, their egoisti- 
cally confessional attitude considerably lessens its value for 
us. The Council feels it a sacred duty to make an appeal to 
Christians of every confession to wage an implacable war upon 
Bolshevism in the name of the salvation not only of Russia, 
but of the whole of Christianity and of all the nations. 


VIII. MONASTIC LIFE 

Decision. 

1. Monastic life, which always appeals to the Russian people, 
ought to take new forms rather than follow the old 
in the new, post-revolution Russia. Monasteries should 
be centres of instruction and social work (ecclesiastical 
schools, courses for missionaries, courses of religious 
instruction, hospitals, homes, orphanages, free canteens 
for the poor, the creation and diffusion of a good religious 
literature), after the example of the Russian monasteries 
on Mount Athos, the printing work of St. Job of Potch- 
aiev and the monastery of Our Lady of Kazan at Harbin. 

2. Every effort should be made to create new monasteries 
in the first place in Western Europe, and to strengthen 
and find recruits for existing monasteries. 

3. The Council considers it a matter of the greatest import- 
ance to form groups of instructed monks near the future 
Senior School of Theology in Europe. 


IX. THE ORTHODOX CHURCH AFTER THE WAR 


Decision. 


1. Enchroachments, sometimes uncanonical and harmful, of 
the CEcumenical Patriarch resultant on the collapse of the 
Russian Empire and the confusion of the Russian Church. 
The introduction of the Gregorian Calendar had resulted 
in complications and schisms. 

2. Gratitude to autocephalous Churches for helping them 
in their pastoral work for Russians scattered in their 
territories. 

3. ... The Council asks the bishops to obtain facilities for 
Slavs to become monks on Mount Athos and to make 
pilgrimages there, and also to obtain admission for Slavs 
among the monks of the monastery of St. Valaam 
(Valamo, Finland). 


X. THE ORTHODOX CHURCH AND WESTERN 
CHRISTIANITY 
Gratitude to Western Churches for sympathy, attitude t 
the Russian Movement of Christian Wonkene poate Sateten _ 
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XI. JUDAISM AND (ECUMENISM 


XII. THE METROPOLITAN EULOGIUS AND THE 
PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE! 


AT THE ~~ ORIENTAL RITE” 

Decision. 

1. To ask the Council to publish a pastoral appeal on the 
question of the “ Oriental Rite,” in order to draw the 
attention of the scattered Orthodox faithful to its seduc- 
tive character and to the fact that the faithful who 
observe this rite—which has an Orthodox appearance 
—and who adhere to it cease (by the very fact) to belong 
to the Orthodox Church. The respect that the Roman 
Catholic Church shows in words for the Oriental rite is 
insincere and deceptive. On one hand Rome manifests 
her respect and sympathy for the “separated brethren ” 
and the Oriental rite; on the other she organises and 
supports the acts of violence against the Orthodox 
Church and Orthodox people, acts the essence of which is 
a persecution of the Orthodox Church. 

2. In this encyclical (the projected pastoral appeal) it should 
be pointed out with particular emphasis that even the 
bare frequentation of churches of the Oriental rite 1s 
for Orthodox Christians inadmissable and sinful. The 
Russian faithful ought to be forewarned against placing 
their children in scholastic institutions directed by 
members of the Catholic clergy. 

Considerable precautions should be taken in celebrating 
mixed marriages, which, in the conditions of life of the 
emigrants, are a cause of the weakening of the Orthodox 
faith in families. 

3. It should be explained to Russians that Christianity and 
Orthodoxy are not equivalent concepts, and that true 
Christianity is in Orthodoxy alone and that where there 
is no Orthodoxy there is no true Christianity, but only 
heresy and schism. 

4. A special section should be established’ near the Holy 
Synod to collate, study and work on the enquiries and 
legislative acts concerning the Oriental rite published by 
the papal see. 

A debate followed on the situation of the Orthodox Church 
in Poland, the closing of churches, etc. 


1 The summary of the Council’s Pastoral Appeal and of the Metropoli- 
tan Eulogius’ letter in reply to the attacks on himself as the author of 
schism were too late for inclusion in this issue. 
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XIV. THE METROPOLITAN ANASTASY’S 
CLOSING DISCOURSE 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


We gather some interesting information from The Russian 
Orthodox Journal, the monthly magazine of the Federated 
Russian Orthodox Clubs. 

The journal is constantly urging its readers to support St 
Vladimir Seminary in New York City. Bishop Makarius is 
the Dean of the Seminary and it is directly affiliated to the 
Columbia University. 

We also learn that the Metropolitan Theophilus has been 
given an honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The late Patriarch Tikhon was the only 
other Russian Orthodox dignitary to be similarly recognized 
by the same university. 

These are some of the difficulties admitted by the Federation 
to hold up their work of ‘‘ Orthodox Action ” :—“ Control 
of our Mother Church by atheistic Soviets. Lack of cen- 
tralized control outside Russia. Weaknesses in our Church 
in America following from insufficiently effective discipline. 
Over-emphasis in American life on money-making, false 
notions of ‘ success’ and other aspects of materialism to the 
detriment of spiritual values. Lack of knowledge of great 
numbers of Russian Orthodox of the facts of their religion, 
language, literature, history, art, etc. Lack of intelligent, 
willing, trained and organized workers to carry the riches 
of Russian Orthodox culture to every member of the Church. 
Inertia handicapping all human beings, possibly more so the 
average Slav, in promptly and effectively tackling new prob- 
lems. Unfortunate tendency among certain Russians to 
emphasize personal or intolerant views, causing disintegration 
of organized activity.” 

This is a frank admission which makes for strength and 
they deserve for this very reason to succeed in the programme 
they have before them. 

Here are some suggestions quite apart, as they say, “ from 
the responsibility of each Orthodox man and woman to his 
Church and parish” :—‘‘ To co-operate with the Church 
Sobor, Metropolitan Council and special committees of the 
Church. To finance and otherwise assist in making a success 
of the Seminary. Initiate and assist local parish Sunday 
Schools. Establish closer relations with other branches of 
the Orthodox Church. To give consideration to compiling 
a Manual of Russian Orthodox Culture, over a period of two 
or three years. This could be used as a base book on which 
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to construct a programme of adult education, etc.” (Both 
quotations from The Russian Orthodox Journal, March, 19 39, 
pss .)s 

We also see that the spiritual adviser of the Federation is 
alive to the danger of “‘ mixed marriages,” e.g. :—‘‘ To decline 
signing pledges to the Roman Catholic or any non-Orthodox 
Church in cases of unavoidable mixed marriages ; to marry 
none but Orthodox boys and girls in the Orthodox Church.” 
(tbid., July, 1939, p. 4). 

From all of which we see that the Russian Orthodox Church 
in the U.S.A., as also in the Western part of Europe, is meeting 
its responsibility as regards its own people. 


ORTHODOX OBITUARY 
THE PATRIARCH MIRON CHRISTEA 


In the April issue of the EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY 
we just mentioned the death of his Beatitude Miron Christea. 
For the outline of his life we quote from The Church Times 
of March 1oth :— 

“He was born of peasant stock, but was given a good 
education, and ultimately took his doctorate in the University 
of Buda Pesth. After some experience as an elementary 
schoolmaster, he became secretary to the Metropolitan of 
Sibiu in Translyvania, where he studied theology. It was not 
until 1902 that he entered the monastic life, and eight years 
later he became Bishop of Caranebes, in the Banat. He took 
a prominent part in the movement for uniting Translyvania 
with Rumania, and, after that union was effected, he was 
appointed Archbishop of Bucharest, thus becoming Primate 
of Rumania. 

“In 1925 the Rumanian Church, now the second largest 
Church of the Orthodox communion, became a patriarchate, 
and Miron Christea was made its first patriarch, his enthrone- 
ment taking place in October of that year. On the death of 
King Ferdinand, the Patriarch was a member of the Council of 
Regency during the minority of the boy King Michael, and 
he occupied that office until the return of King Carol to his 
country in June, 1930. 

“A little over a year ago the Patriarch was appointed Prime 
Minister, and he continued in that position until his death. 
Thus it will be seen that he has played a leading part in the 
political life of the new Rumania which was constituted after 
the Great War, and he has brought not only his ardent pat- 
riotism, but also his great gifts of statesmanship to grapple 
with the many problems which have necessarily arisen in the 
organization of the greatly enlarged State. 
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“ Miron Christea was 2 commanding figure in the Orthodox 
world, and his influence was felt in many directions ; for 
instance, in the relations between Constantinople and the 
Church of Albania at the time when the latter sought the 
recognition of its. autocephalicity. The peace and unity of 
the Orthodox communion, and the more intimate mutual 
knowledge of its members, formed an ideal to which he paid 
more than lip-service. In this connexion he encouraged 
theological students of other Orthodox Churches to come 
to study in Rumania, and, conversely, sent some of his own 
students to work at Athens and elsewhere.” 

It should also be added here that a number of Rumanian 
Orthodox students are received in the University of Strasburg ; 
this arrangement the Patriarch had tried to bring about for 
some years. Also the Patriarch named the new theological 
faculty in Rumania after Peter Mogilas, the Russian theologian 
of Kiev (d. 1647) who “‘ worked tremendously to repair the 
unity of Christendom destroyed at the schism of 1054.... 
I hope that there will be established in the new faculty a special 
chair for the study of the grave problem of reunion.” 

All know that the Rumanian Church has put itself in line 
with those Orthodox Churches who recognize Anglican 
Orders, but not so many are aware that it was due to the 
Rumanian delegation that such a satisfactory and Catholic 
(as far as it went) statement as regards eucharistic teaching 
both in connection with the Holy Sacrifice and the Sacramental 
Presence was arrived at. This is an important document 
viewed in the light of reunion (see EASTERN CHURCHES 
QuarTERLY, April, 1936, pp. 55, 56, and July of the same 
year, pp. 109, 110). 

And last we must mention the Association ‘‘ Patriarhul 
Miron.” This was established in 1926 by the Archimandrite 
Teofil Ionescu at Bucarest ; the Patriarch allowed his name to 
be used and in the following year became its president. Its 
object is “to promote religion among the people, to know 
the members of the Orthodox communion better, to teach 
them the doctrine of the Church and to lead them to practise 
the Christian virtues that are the practical results of its doc- 
trine.”” Both clergy and laity take part in this work. Sermons, 
instructions, taking an active part in the Liturgy as well as 
social work, all form part of their programme. ‘The Associa- 
tion has now a library of some 2,500 volumes for its members ; 
it aims at having a public library and printing press ; it edits 
a weekly paper and so its principles are being wide spread 
throughout Rumania. All this work is rightly associated 
with the venerable prelate who died on March 6th 1939, at 
the age of seventy-one. R.I.P. ; f 
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THE PATRIARCH NICOLAOS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


“ Of all the chief Bishops of the Orthodox communion, 
the present Patriarch Timotheos of Jerusalem alone excepted, 
the Patriarch Nicolaos had the widest knowledge of the 
Anglican communion, and none could have been a warmer 
friend of it than he. Unlike the Patriarch Timotheos, how- 
ever, who was educated at Oxford, he had little first-hand 
knowledge of Great Britian, the only occasion of his visiting 
this country being, so far as I am aware, in 1925, when as 
Bishop of Nubia he came with his aged Patriarch Photios for 
the memorable commemoration of the sixteenth centenary of 
the Council of Nicea in Westminster Abbey. 

“ But for many years at Cairo and Alexandria—he under- 
stood English thoroughly and spoke it fluently—he had been 
in the closest touch with the British colonies, and had played 
a prominent part in that remarkable Fellowship of Unity which 
Bishop Gwynne has brought into being, and which has become 
an important factor in the interdenominational movement.” 

At the death of the Patriarch Photios, Nicolaos was nomin- 
ated to succeed him but he himself advocated the election of 
the ex-GEcumenical Patriarch Meletios. So Nicolaos worked 
loyally under Meletios and was of great help to him especially 
as regards the difficult Arabophone problem. In due course, 
he became Metropolitan of Hermopolis, 7.e., Tanta, the central 
city of the Delta, and at the Patriarch Meletios’ death, three 
years ago, he was elected his successor. Quiet and reserved, 
a man of no brilliant parts yet very able, Nicolaos died in 
February, 1939. R.LP. (The Church Times, March toth, 


1939). 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Subscriptions for the 1940 EASTERN CHURCHES QUARTERLY 
are now due. Together with the January number an index 
of Volume III 1938-1939 will be issued. Please send sub- 
scriptions and orders to the London Agent as soon as possible. 


THE ASCETIC AND THEOLOGICAL TEACHING OF 
GREGORY PALAMAS. 


Unfortunately owing to the present war the writer who 
should have supplied an article dealing with a Catholic outlook 
on this very interesting subject has been unable to spare the 
time to give to such an article. Hence we must ask our readers 
still to have patience with us.—THeE Epiror. 
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\Echos d’Orient. Revue Trimestrielle. Organe de |’Institut 
Francais d’Etudes Byzantines. Tome XXXVII—Nos. 
189-190, Janvier—Juin, 1938, pp. 1-256. Nos. 191-192, 
Juillet-Décembre, 1938, pp. 257-512. 

The Assumptionist Fathers continue to collect in this 
scholarly review all kinds of studies connected with the history 
of the Christian East. Most of the writers are well known 
veterans, who have specialized in this branch of ecclesiastical 
literature, and their pages possess a value all their own. 

As we have not the space to devote special attention to 
each article, it would be invidious to point particularly to any 
of them. They are 24 in all, not including the general sections— 
Chronicle of the Eastern Churches, of the French Institute 
of Byzantine Studies, necrology and book reviews. 

However, there are to be found here and there interesting 
historical data which crop up incidentally and come as an 
agreeable surprise to the reader. We may mention one which 
we have found in the monograph. “ The Byzantine Churches 
dedicated to St. John the Baptist at Constantinople” (pp. 
312-352), signed by R. Janin, a name which has acquired a 
just renown among Eastern scholars. On pages 319-328 
the author describes the monastery of St. John the Baptist, 
Tév Erov8iev, which became so very famous during the 
abbacy of St. Theodore. It is interesting to find in the 
history of that bulwark of Byzantine monasticism so very 
many points of contact with the so-called Western Bene- 
dictine type of monachism and also with that of the Irish 
monks of the same period (eighth and ninth centuries). 

The one small drawback of these splendid volumes con- 
sists, we may venture to say, in the small, sometimes indistinct, 
Greek types, which are rather a strain to the eyes. 


Dom Romanus Rios. 


TOWARDS REUNION. 


Under this heading we place a number of facts collected 
from various periodicals that bear on the problem of Reunion. 
DITOR. 

I. The Tablet of July 22nd, 1939 (quoting the Osservatore 
Romano) records a cultured and sympathetic audience at a 
conference given by M. Henry Grégoire in Athens. The 
professor spoke on “‘ The Historical Truth of the Eastern 
Schism.” There were present at the lecture the whole diplo- 
matic corps, many professors of the Theological University 
of Athens and most of the aristocracy. 

!'The last volume came even too late for a review to be included in 


our Review of Reviews in the last issue. Hence we insert it in this 
number—Edaditor. 
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A few days later M. Alivisatos, Professor of Theology in 
Athens, sympathetically commented on the lecture and agreed 
with the speaker that the Fi/ioque, clerical celibacy, beards, etc., 
were only secondary circumstances of the schism, and were 
the weeds sown by enemies to separate the Spouse of 
Christ. But, he added, the fundamental topic which the 
speaker omitted to mention, is the Pope’s primacy in the 
Church. Professor Alivisatos declared himself ready to admit 
it for the West, but not for the East. A friendly discussion 
followed in the local press, Catholic and Orthodox. Where- 
upon the Osservatore Romano expresses satisfaction that as a 
result of the lecture disagreement has been reduced to a 
minimum and friendly discussions about the last remaining 
point, the Primacy, have been made possible. 


IL 2-ORTHODOX THEOLOG YIN: THE® XVI -AND 
XVIT CENTURIES. 


Father George Florovsky in reviewing the book of Dr. 
J. N. Karmiris "Op@o8ofia kat Npoteotavticpds in Sobornost (June, 
1939, p. 41) has this important remark to make: ‘“‘ No doubt 
can be sustained now about the authenticity of the ‘Confession’ 
published under the name of Cyril in Geneva in 1633 with 
a pure Calvinistic trend. It was meant possibly to be an 
irenical document, to facilitate the rapprochement of Greeks 
with the West, and the Patriarch was moved rather by nation- 
alistic motives and hopes. Still, it is obvious he shared the 
Calvinist doctrine on all important points. The first move 
in Greece was to declare it was a forgery, then to condemn it and 
depose Cyril. Reaction arose and the bishops, deeply impressed 
by this unexpected penetration of Calvinism into the Church, 
proved to inclined to move in rather an opposite way, 7e., 
towards Rome. So the famous Council of Bethlehem took place 
in 1672 and Patriarch Dositheos of Jeruslem produced his 
Confession. The Confession of Metropolitan Peter Moghila of 
Kiev belongs here too. Dr. Karmiris analyzes the whole 
case with real penetration and impartiality. The whole his- 
tory of Orthodox theology in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries has a special importance and interest. It was an 
epoch when the contemporary Orthodox doctrine was born 
ot formed, under a double and conflicting influence of Western 
theology, both Roman and Reformed. There are many con- 
ventional ideas and opinions on Orthodox theology which 
are usually regarded as a traditional heritage dating from old 
times but which are in fact simply an adaptation of some later 
Western developments or accretions. Only a careful his- 
torical investigation into the history of these crucial centuries 
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would enable modern theologians to restate Orthodox doctrine 
in its purity and fulness and in a language better suited for 
the purpose than the scholastic phraseology of the Post- 
Reformation period.” 


Il. In The Church Times of June 16th, 1939, Dr. G. L. 
Prestige, the author of God in Patristic Thought, writes an 
interesting article entitled “ Back to Theology.” We here 
give two extracts : 


“There is an influence in motion among some of the 
younger clergy and students in this country which is hard to 
describe and impossible to define, for it possesses no organiza- 
tion and has no particular objective. Its main indication 
consists in a shifting of attention away from details of religion 
towards a deeper appreciation and broader study of the great 
central theological truths about God, His chosen people and 
His ways with man; its principal study is the doctrine of 
God as revealed in Scripture and as expounded and inter- 
preted throughout the Christian centuries. It is thus concerned 
with history as well as with pure thought, and it leads to con- 
clusions of practical importance. 

“The group so occupied is not Anglican but English. Its 
Anglican adherents are a handful of serious and scholarly 
‘ extremists,’ and it is doubtful whether accredited leaders of 
the English Church know much about it, most of them 
being too busy propelling unreformed mediaeval machinery 
to notice interesting novelities. It includes also some Roman 
Catholic teachers of theology. This quest for centrality in 
thought suggests a comparison with their Liturgical Move- 
ment and its attempt to put back first things first in public 
worship. 

“ Apart from either Roman Catholics or extreme Anglicans, 
some of the outstanding dispensers of the influence are Dis- 
senters and Congregationalists. Whether or not they are 
aware of the regard paid to their ideas by certain Catholics, 
it certainly is a fact that they are reverenced, if not as prophets 
of Israel (whose normal fate it is to be rejected), at least as 
possessors of an inspiration equal to that of Balaam from the 
far Euphrates, without his moral obliquity. Among such 
prophetic figures stand Professor Dodd of Cambridge and 
Dr. Micklem at Oxford. To them must now be added Mr. 
Bernard Manning, Fellow of Jesus, Cambridge, a Congre- 
gationalist layman endowed with a @olbbleds mind, a just 
appreciation of history, and a faculty of speech as direct, 
plain and cutting as any prophet could desire, but few can 
command. Both mind a method can be studied in a volume, 
which he has just published, of Essays in Orthodox Dissent 
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(Independent Press, 55.), a collection mainly of addresses 
delivered to assemblies of his own denomination.” 

“Protestantism to Mr. Manning is not the opposite of 
mediaeval Catholicism, but is simply ‘an improved kind of 
Catholicism,’ a positive ré-statement of Catholic truth. (I 
must question whether Calvin himself quite shared this view 
of his own work). At the Reformation many things were 
sacrificed. But the things that were sacrificed were all, in 
his judgement, minor things, and there was a reason for their 
rejection. They were sacrificed in order that the major 
things might stand out with due honour in their stark sim- 
plicity. The challenge, therefore, which he issues, to return 
to Calvin means for him a challenge to return to the traditional 
Gospel, that living Word which, according to Mr. Manning’s 
theology, creates both Church and sacraments. I am not 
concerned at the moment to argue with Mr. Manning further 
than to express my own disagreement with his principles 
of Church order, and my own conviction that he goes back, 
not to the whole Gospel of Christ, but to a misinterpretation 
of St. Paul. The thing that interests me profoundly is that 
he claims, not to go back behind the Church of all ages, but 
to the essential principles of that same Church ; not to reject 
Catholic theology, but to disinter it from the pit and the 
pot-sherds. 

“There is no visible prospect of reunion between the Church 
and such a Churchmanship of Dissent as Mr. Manning ex- 
pounds. For twenty-five years I have prayed daily for the 
reunion of all Christians, always believing that actual re- 
union, whether with Dissent or with Rome, can come from 
an act of God only. But I rejoice to find in Mr. Manning 
one whose hatred of equivocation I can respect, and whose 
love of genuine theology—the science of the knowledge of 
God—I can admire. The very intensity of the differences 
which he detects between Independency and the English 
Church indicates how keenly he not only appreciates his own 
religious heritage, but comprehends the real meaning of 
English Churchmanship. What draws, and must continue 
to draw, the two sides together is a common disregard for 
pleasant commonplaces and a common desire for the whole 
counsel of God. These things will not of themselves produce 
reunion; but they are pre-conditions without the fulfilment 
of which we cannot expect God to act—except by way of 
judgment.” 


HH 
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IV. THE FELLOWSHIP OF ST. ALBAN AND ST. 
SERGIUS 


The Fellowship has published a little booklet describing 
what it is. There is very much of interest here. First 
its aims: “ The Fellowship is an unofficial body of people 
who, realizing the need for the unity of the Church, aim at 
furthering mutual understanding and co-operation between 
members of the Anglican and the Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
It is a fellowship of prayer, study and common work.” 

Its method : “ This aim is achieved by the organization of 
conferences, retreats, and study circles, at which the oppor- 
tunity is given for study, personal contacts and worship at 
Anglican and Orthodox Liturgies.”.... 

“Paradoxically, but not surprisingly, the unofficial nature 
of the Fellowship and the fact that it is not directly concerned 
with reunion have made it one of the most active forces in 
the reunion movement to-day. The reason is precisely that 
reunion is not to be achieved by simply trying to achieve it. 
It is one of those things that our Lord promised will be 
added to us if we seek first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.” 

One of its main characteristics is: “It centres all its acti- 
vities round the Eucharist. This it is that makes it a true 
brotherhood. The placing of Eucharistic worship at the 
very centre of its work for reunion is the main distinguishing 
characteristic of the Fellowship.” 

Yet though both Anglicans and Orthodox assist at one 
another’s Liturgies, they do not therefore receive Communion 
at each other’s altars. The Fellowship has organized 
groups, study circles, etc., in France, Rumania and Estonia. 
It arranges for the exchange of students and professors, 
Orthodox students coming over to England and Anglican 
students going to Orthodox countries. 

Sobornost is the quarterly review of the Fellowship. 


V. THE FELLOWSHIP OF ST. THOMAS AND 
Si. LAUL 


We quote from The Star of the East, Travancore: ‘ Efforts 
are made by Westerns to unite themselves and also to unite 
with Easterns. But, what a pity, no such efforts are made 
by the Easterns for their own reunion.... The Orthodox 
Syrian Church of Malabar is providentially placed in an 
advantageous position, much more than any other Church, 
to work for the reunion of the Eastern Churches. Our 
Apostolic foundation, or early connections with the Mother 
Church in Jerusalem and Antioch, our knowledge of the 
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English language, which is the /ingua franca of the modern 
world, our aloofness from all active politics and our place 
in the British Empire would eminently fit us for this great 
and noble task... .” 

With this purpose the Fellowship of St. Thomas and St. 
Paul has been organized—St. Thomas representing the Far 
Eastern Churches and St. Paul the Near East—which aims 
at bringing together in a bond of fellowship, prayer and 
service the members of all the Eastern Churches, the Greater 
as well as the Lesser, and also those other churches who are 
interested in the reunion of the churches of the East and 
the reunion of Christendom at large. 


The officers of the Fellowship are :— 


Patron : The Orthodox Russian Metropolitan Nestor ot 
Harbin. 

President : Mar Theodosius, O.1.C. of the ‘‘ Orthodox” 
Syrian Church of India. 

Vice-President : Archimandrite Andronick, of the Ortho- 
dox Russian Church. 

Secretary: Dr. C. T. Eapen, (Adur P.O., Travancore, 
S. India). 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear FATHER, 

Prompted by two allusions in the April Quarterly, possibly 
a few local details in connexion with our church in Finland 
may be of interest to your readers. The Finnish Church is 
the only established national orthodox church in Scandinavia. 
In your reviews, p. 367 of Russie et Chrétienté, it is stated : 
“Two Russian Orthodox monasteries are described, his- 
torically (sic /) and as they survive to-day under the protection 
of Finland.” That sentence implies only the opinion of 
Finnish Protestants and chauvinists, or Russian T'sarists, 
Slavophils, etc. Since St. Nichola’s Day 1918, Finland has 
been independent of Russia, equally in ecclesiastical and civil 
matters. Because the country was united with Russia for 
109 very modern years does not warrant her folk being denied 
all previous historical existence. Actually the Finns are 
remarkably homogeneous, despite that fact that in the west 
many speak Swedish and in the east Russian. The strength of 
Orthodoxy lies in Karelia. The Karelian Finns, though 
partitioned under Protestant Sweden and Slav Russia, always 
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maintained intact their Orthodox Faith, Finnish tongue and 
the “ Kalevala” saga, to-day the national epic: and one 
quite distinct in ethos from either Norse mythology or the 
Russian Bwilina. I recently tried to express the Finnish point 
of view in two articles of a popular nature : in The Scandinavian 
Review, March 1939, on the Finnish Church, June ditto, 
the “‘ Kalevala.” 

P. 387: Dr. Hartog draws attention to the conventional 
beard of the East. Personally I fully agree. Anybody with 
taste who has ever attended a pontifical Liturgy celebrated by 
clean-shaven prelates will find it incongruous. Yet I have to 
pen this beneath the photograph (n. 6 !) of Archbishop Herman 
of Finland who is as “‘clean”’ shaven as any Latin ecclesiastic. 
Bishop Alexander of Viborg likewise has only a tooth-brush 
moustache. All the young new “ modern ” Orthodox Finnish 
clergy likewise trim their sails, and appear beardless or with 
clipped moustaches. I will not take up more space to lament 
this departure from tradition, but merely remark that this 
phenomenon is possible quite independent of external Latin 
influences. Finland to-day—though yearly becoming more 
anti-Scandinavian and anxious to claim linguistic and historical 
individuality—has equally accomplished many ecclesiastical 
transformations and assimilations of an indigenous nature 
away in the remote forests and lakes of Suomi, the Kalevala- 


aoe VasiLeIos E. S. JAmEs. 


(B.A. Oxon. Theology). 
Sasthamkotta Orthodox Syrian Residential High School, 
(Sasthamkotta), Travancore, 
S. India (Adur P.O.) 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


LITURGY AND MYSTICISM. 


The Sacrifice of the Church ; an analytical study of Liturgy. By 
Joh. Hartog, D.D. (“ Hollandia,” Baarn, Netherland, 
1939). 75. 6d. Theologie der Mystik. By Anselm Stolz, 
O.S.B. (Pustet, 1936.) R.M. 4.80. The Doctrine of Spiritual 
Perfection. Eng. Trans. of prec., by Aidan Williams, O.S.B. 
(Herder, 1938). tos. 


We have linked these two books together because both 
reveal their authors’ desire to further that realistic conception 
of Christ and the Church which is the soul of what we call 
to-day the Liturgical Movement. Dr. Hartog says in a note 
to p. 63 that it will be useful to compare his findings with 
those of Dom Theodore Wesseling’s Liturgy and Life, and the 
hint is a useful clue which shows us the common background 
of all three authors. All three develop this liturgical con- 
ception: Dr. Hartog in a study of regulated worship, Dom 
Anselm by proving the strictly Christological basis of mysti- 
cism, Dom Theodore by constructing a synthetic world- 
conception wholly conditioned, organized and animated by 
the Liturgy defined as the Common Act. 

Dr. Hartog’s aim is to show in detail the Christological and 
cosmic content of the external worship of the Church. He 
also desires to show that the various rites of the One Church 
constitute one Liturgy. The result is a study, with a strong 
eirenic flavour, of the liturgical year of the present Roman 
and Byzantine Rites. First comes an attempt at defining 
Liturgy ; the course of the Liturgical Year and Day and the 
Mass are then shown to realize this definition. The whole is 
seen in the light of the fact that in the Church’s worship the 
Redeeming-Act of Christ is made present. 

Dr. Hartog’s conception of Liturgy is embodied in two 
definitions: ‘“‘ The Incarnation once and for all raises the 
separation between sacred and secular; in principle creation- 
cosmos is already redeemed by the Incarnation and is ready 
for theosis. Liturgy in general is the permeating of the Holy 
Spirit to the end of this theosis in creation-cosmos through 
the Holy Church” (p. 44). This book does not directly deal 
with this Liturgy in general, but with “ Liturgy in a limited 
sense,” defined thus: “ Liturgy is the regulated worship 
around the celebration, application and appropriation of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross, in the forms, founded on the divine 
institution and tradition, which worship is accomplished by 
and in the name of the Church to the honour of God and 
in behalf of the Church, by means of a hierarchically distin- 
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uished person, who represents Christ as well as His Church ” 
(p. 66). These definitions are discovered by an examination 
of the philosophical basis of Liturgy. Dr. Hartog believes 
that this basis is the more general idea “worship.”’ In a series 
of little treatises loosely put together in his first three chapters 
he studies worship, using as recurring aid to understanding 
the liturgical practice and conceptions of the East and West 
and drawing large numbers of conclusions from the compari- 
sons he frequently makes of their respective mentalities. He 
concludes that worship is either individualistic or liturgical, 
and without defining individualism he proceeds to show the 
relation between it and paganism; then come, one after the 
other, treatises on symbolism, liturgical art, mysterium as 
opposed to didactic worship, the practical problems of the 
Liturgical Movement, e.g., the use of the vernacular and active 
participation, the priesthood of the people, the liturgical 
meaning of Baptism and Confirmation, private prayer and the 
rosary, and the aestheticism sometimes tinged with occultism 
which is the “ rudimentary-liturgical ”’ Protestant Liturgical 
Movement, and the frank occultism of the liturgical leanings 
of Theosophy. All through run cheerful slashes at the 
solecisms of our rubric-ridden Western Liturgy, judged like 
the matters mentioned above—on the principle that the 
Redeeming-Act is present in the Church’s worship. 

The other three chapters treat the Year, the Day and the 
Mass. Eastern and Western practice are compared in detail. 
The whole is based on a broad, thoroughly patristic symbolism : 
the symbols of the cycle and of the cosmic events of light 
and darkness, solstice and moon-movement. It is refreshing 
to be reminded that the cycle reflects eternity and to be shown 
the course of the Church Year as the unrolling of a progressive 
symbol now of the historical accomplishment of the Re- 
deeming-Act, now of the life in eternity of the Church Trium- 
phant. On these lines all the details of the temporal and 
sanctoral cycles are referred to the redemption of the cosmos, 
even modern Feasts being cleverly inserted—the Sacred Heart 
and Christ the King. (The traditional, important, Eastern 
and Western feast of our Lady’s Conception has somehow 
been missed out). The Day is treated cosmically and Christo- 
logically like the Year. The Mass, concentrating Day and 
Year in its all-containing significance, is treated especially as 
a social action, with communion as its summit. 

Dr. Hartog gives us a summary of his book on the last 
page, a fair specimen of the whole. ‘“ The end of this work 
was to examine closely within the limits of Liturgy in its 
narrowest sense, how the divine Saviour of the fallen Creation 
has given Himself to the restoration of the fallen Creation. 
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The Church is His instrument, His Body, which is initiated 
in His Mystery to its sanctification. Then the Church be- 
comes, as once was in history the Virgin-Mother and is yet 
in a mystical sense, Spirit-bearing. In the application of the 
sacrifice of the Cross, the Spirit appropriates the merits thereof 
and in this way vivificates by means of the Holy Church the 
fallen Cosmos-Creation anew. Simple men and women are 
elected by the divine Providence to give their aid in this 
process of divinization. 

“The Sun, who was the symbol of Him, who is /wx ipse 
lucis et dies, the Light of the World, after Pentecost is no longer 
His symbol. When the Church is filled of the Holy Spirit, 
is Spirit-bearing, the Church becomes the Light of the World. 
Through the Church the entire Cosmos-Creation will be per- 
meated by Him, will be transfigured into the primordial glory, 
will be made divine. This repletio Spiritus Sancti the Church 
establishes in Liturgy, which in its mystical sense is far above 
human comprehension, and can only be seen by him, who 
prays with the Angelic Doctor: Praestet fides supplementum 
sensuum defectui.” 

Dr. Hartog has supplied us with a book of interesting and 
useful statements, but the reader cannot help being struck by 
a disconcerting incoherence. Throughout we meet a flood of 
assertions, some of them most illuminating, but we are brought 
up short again and again by arresting contradictions. The 
most disconcerting of these is in the definition of Liturgy. 
Dr. Hartog says plainly at the beginning of the book that 
he will have nothing to do with that conception of Liturgy 
which regards it as the sum of the prayers, hymns, readings, 
etc. which make up the external worship of the Church 
(p. 11). Yet when he comes to define Liturgy in a limited 
sense, instead of approaching the problem from the sacra- 
mental standpoint he has endeavoured to construct, he returns 
to the idea of worship and emits the definition given above : 
“ Liturgy is the regulated worship of the Church,” etc. As 
his definition of Liturgy in general shows, his main endeavour 
is to establish that Liturgy is a reality affecting the life of man 
at its source, not merely his actions, and affecting the cosmos 
by a real change, not merely by a thought-change. Yet in still 
another description of Liturgy he takes a purely psychological 
standpoint, making Liturgy concern the will of man alone, 
with no mention of his whole life: “‘ the nature of Liturgy ” 
is “the absolutely and continually practised unity of will 
between the Mystical Body in its individual articulations and 
its Head, 7.e. ascesis in a wider sense.”’ (p. 10). 

Again it is disconcerting to see an author take his stand 
firmly with Casel, asserting the presence of Christ’s sacrificial 
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death at Mass in the most realistic “physical”? way, and then 
to find him light-heartedly explaining the Mass elsewhere in 
two totally different ways, using theories as opposed to Casel 
as the “oblation-theory” of de la Taille and the sacrificium 
relativum. If Christ’s sacrifice is physically present at Mass, 
then Mass is the sacrifice of Christ, not a sacrifice related to it. 
We are more confused when the sacrifice of the heart is called 
“essentially pagan ” in one place and we are told in another 
that at Mass it is Christ’s interior act of oblation which is 
present. 

If we take Dr. Hartog’s hint and compare his work with 
Dom Theodore Wesseling’s Liturgy and Life we shall see the 
fundamental error which caused these contradictions. In at- 
tempting to base his conception of Liturgy on a more general 
idea—worship—and in attempting to explain the liturgical 
life of the Church in terms of late scholastic theology—what 
Christ earned on the Cross de condigno is applied to us de congruo 
when we assist at Mass, for example—he ts trying to pour new 
wine into old bottles. Such conceptions are partial. They 
make Liturgy a department of the “ virtue of religion.” They 
are too narrow a foundation to carry the sacramental, cosmic, 
Christological structure which, as Dr. Hartog has well under- 
stood, the Liturgical Movement means to build. Such a 
foundation can only be found in a far broader sweep of 
thought. What is needed is a development of original funda- 
mental Thomism, that is of the philosophy of Being—Ens. 
A new growth-stage of the Church’s philosophia perennis must 
provide a mentality and background wide enough to carry 
the new growth-stage of the Church’s traditional sense of Her 
physical union with Christ in the Redeeming-Act. This 
modern stage of the Church’s sense of union with Christ is 
the deepest life of the Liturgical Movement; the new stage 
of her mentality will be the philosophy of the Liturgical 
Movement—Liturgical Philosophy, Liturgical Theology. The 
book Liturgy and Life is an attempt to sketch out the main 
lines of this Liturgical Philosophy. Its ultimates are not 
abstracts, but the concrete beings of reality—God, Christ, 
created man, created universe, created beings have for their 
fundamental concrete reality their purpose. Man, and 
through him the cosmos, realizes his purpose in the form of 
Life. Concrete liturgical philosophy must therefore deal 
chiefly with life, which is in man his concreted purpose. 
Christ, renewing and re-setting all created purpose, has given 
man and the universe a new life ; ate, and the universe 
have become the Church, their whole life being raised into 
the hypostatic order where with Christ they form the Christus 
Totus, again a concrete reality whose essential is its life. 
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The life of the Whole Christ is the Liturgy. Life concretes it- 
self in acts which fufil the purpose which it embodies. Liturgy 
is therefore the fulfilment of the purpose of a cosmic Church— 
in other words, it is, in the fullest cosmic sense : the Common 
Act. Liturgy is thus the life of the Church on all its levels : 
strictly sacramental action, prayer, mysticism, asceticism, 
thought, social and economic life. If we philosophize on 
Liturgy we must appreciate all these in the light of the litur- 
gical mentality. 

In his study of regulated worship Dr. Hartog took his 
ultimates from elsewhere ; he also proceeded from the outside 
to the inside. He should have begun with the concrete life 
of the Church at its intensest moment—the growth-moment 
of Mass. Then the Redeeming-Act realized at Mass could 
have been traced in its journey over all reality in the Sacraments 
and the Sacramentals. Chief among these power-centres 
distributing the life they contain would be seen that objective- 
sacramental and (secondarily) subjective-psychological element 
of the Church’s life—her prayer. Her prayer, communicating 
the Redeeming-Act in the sacramental way proper to it, is 
organically spread over the different levels of space and time 
according as the time-process afford symbols ; and there result 
the liturgical Year and Day, churches, processions, blessings 
and the other realizations of her life in time and space, all 
now seen in true sacramental perspective. 

Dr. Hartog must be complimented on his good intentions 
and on seeing where the best exponents of the Liturgical 
Movement are to be found. So far he is of use; but he fails 
to see that these exponents need synthesizing, need placing 
against the appropriate mental background, before they can 
be used fundamentally as he attempts to use them. His book 
is really a patchwork taken from Casel, Guardini, Bulgakov 
and Hebert. There are no patristic references, and no thought 
of his own on fundamentals. He has produced not a study of 
the Liturgy but a scrap-book of the Liturgical Movement. 
This fragmentary character of the book is accentuated by the 
wholly unpolished English, the literal transposition of which 
from Dutch should have been corrected by an Englishman. 
Perhaps it is fair to add that the book is a doctor’s thesis for 
the Western University. 

All this makes no difference to the fact that Dr. Hartog has 
done useful work for English readers. He will show them 
a field of thought which they perhaps do not suspect to exist— 
the realistic efforts of the Liturgical Movement. On active 
participation his eirenic connections have served him well, 
and by referring the problems to Eastern practice he has pro- 
duced some sound and valuable judgements on practical 
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questions. A good contribution is his decision that Missals 
for the laity and Missals in general help the individualistic 
spirit, and his words on participation: “He unites himself 
with the Eucharist as a whole, whose structure he knows, and 
whose end he knows, seen before him in a holy rite... . Each 
man finds his depth when he takes cordially part in the euch- 
aristic meal.” (p. 79). Dr. Hartog will bring home to us the 
presence of the Redeeming-Act in the Church. ' 

As a post-scriptum we must add that amid his appreciation 
of the East, Dr. Hartog shows no understanding of the genius 
of the West. His sweeping criticisms of the West make no 
allowances for the fact that the West has a tradition as realistic, 
as cosmic, as Christological and as Mariological as the East. 
This tradition is to-day overlaid—but is it overlaid more than 
the equally good and valid (and not after all extremely different) 
tradition of the East ? It is a pity to make odious comparisons 
between existing deviations when each culture has grounds 
on which to reproach the other. It is dangerous to assert 
that individualism has wounded the West and left the East 
unharmed. It is especially dangerous to generalize on the 

_“juridical”’ spirit of the West. It is only funny to write: 
“In the West—be it still shyly—mysticism is beginning to be 
cultivated ”’ (p, 83). For Cabasilas in the East, the West has 
Ruysbroeck and Rupert of Deutz. And further back still the 
real current of Western mysticism runs from St. Paul, Ignatius, 
and Origen straight on to Ambrose, Leo, Hilary of Poitiers 
and so many others. That these mystics are overlooked can 
only be attributed to a conception of mysticism which was 
not theirs. To this patristic conception of mysticism Dom 
Anselm Stolz has reverted. 

His is indeed a book on fundamentals, calculated to show 
that one reality which underlies the differences between East 
and West. We must be grateful to Dom Aidan Williams for 
giving it to English readers. He hada difficult task and he has 
given us a most accurate translation of a work full of the 
nuances of hard theological thinking. To givea real rendering 
of the cultured flow of the German, though, he would have 
done well to translate with a little more dash and independence. 
“ Self-determination ” is not the translation of ‘‘ Seinsbestim- 
mung ”’; “‘ entitative determination ” would have been better, 
rendering Dom Stolz’s thought : mysticism is an intensification 
of the determination of our being wrought by Christ. 

The importance of the book lies in this, that Dom Stolz has 
added a new act to the drama of the theology of mysticism. 
The “theology” of the machine-age, with its Victorian com- 
placency in observable phenomena and. psycho-analysis, re- 
duced mysticism to the level of abnormal psychological 
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experiences sometimes granted, though outside the scope of 
Christian supernatural life, to specially selected victims. Then, 
in the attempt which was made to save and revitalize this 
liberalistic outlook, Garrigou-Lagrange and Gardeil pro- 
claimed that the emphasis must be laid on the divine basis of 
these experiences. This was a step forward, because it im- 
mediately appeared that mysticism was the connatural develop- 
ment of Christian life, open to every Christian because based 
on God’s presence in the soul by grace. But this system is 
purely individualistic and anthropocentric, taking mysticism 
for a psychological phenomenon obtaining in a soul whose 
faculties have been changed and elevated by its own inhering 
supernatural quality, grace. Dom Stolz has burst these limits 
and brought the theology of mysticism into its true place— 
into the full stream of the Liturgical Movement. He has 
built up a theology of mysticism which places in their proper 
organic subordinate place Een iigicalk phenomena and the 
effects of grace in the soul’s faculties, and at last reaches the 
foundations of mysticism; Christ, the Redemption and the 
Church. For him mysticism is Christological experience. 
This means experience of all that Christ signifies, of the 
whole fact of Christ, of the here-and-now redeeming Christ 
living in His Church, of the Christus Totus. Christological 
experience is therefore essentially sacramental, for it is in 
Baptism that sinful man makes his first contact with the 
redeeming Christ. He is embodied in the Church and given 
to share in the life of that organism. This life is Christ’s, 
and to share it makes us share His relation to the Father and 
the Holy Ghost. This relation is real in us and consists in ~ 
a new determination of our being which makes us godlike, 
bringing about the Incarnation in us. The Incarnation 1s 
but the beginning of the Redeeming-act, and reaches its full 
development in the death and triumph of Christ—we are 
baptized in His death, eis rév @dvatov adtoé—which we share in 
the Mass, dying, rising, and ascending in Him sacramentally, 
and sacramentally entering into possession of the full per- 
fection of the new life. At the end of time we shall enjoy 
this fulness without the sacramental veil, sharing with Christ 
all that Adam enjoyed and moreover all the glory of the 
redemption. But the whole kernel of the Christian fact lies 
in this, that in the life of the Church here on earth, that is in 
the Sacraments, we already possess this glory, real and entire 
but hidden and unripe; we hold it “in vasis fictilibus” as yet. 
Indeed our old life persists alongside the new and sets up the 
tension described by St. Paul. The Logos is born in us, but 
He must increase to full stature while sin diminishes; and 
the new life is essentially stretched in effort towards its final 
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consummation. The Christological fact is therefore already 
entire on earth but undeveloped and hidden: that is, it 1s 
sacramental ; it is the anticipation of a fuller final stage: it 
is eschatological; it is realized in a spiritual organism: it 
is ecclesiological. Christological experience shares these 
characteristics. : 
Mysticism is of the Church. Mystical union with God is 
her life working at full strength in the individual member. 
Mystical graces are the graces of the Cross, befitting her time 
of trial on earth. The extraordinary phenomena of mysticism 
correspond to her structure, emphasising, reinforcing or 
accrediting the functional work of her different members. 
Mysticism is eschatological because it is sacramental. The 
Sacraments anticipate our final state and pluck us from the 
world of sin ruled by the Devil, setting us before God not only 
in mind and intention but by a concrete determination of our 
being. This entitative determination it is that, plucking 
us from the world, is called in the language of mysticism 
ecstasy (in the patristic sense), mystical marriage, the state 
of union. As the mystical, or sacramental, life grows 
in us, displacing what is still unregenerate, we reach 
ever higher degrees of ecstasy, marriage or union. 
Occasionally, in proportion to the intensity of these 
degrees, or because of God’s desire to show outwardly 
to the Church or the world the new life that is in us, and in 
proportion to the psychological dispositions of the subject, 
exterior manifestations of this mystical life arise. Like Adam, 
to whose privileges we are restored, elements and beasts obey 
us; our hone hovers above the earth; our mind is given 
preternatural operation and infused species, or even rapt 
completely into the darkness of immediate union with God. 
Such physical and psychological events are not of the essence 
of mysticism. Mystical life belongs to the ontological plane, 
and mystical progress takes place on that plane, affecting our 
intellect ontologically and thus giving us a knowledge of God 
which lies beyond the psychological sphere and therefore does 
not need preternatural psychological happenings. This ex- 
perience of God, primarily ontological and not primarily 
psychological, can best be called “‘transpsychological”; its 
ultimate source and content being on the ontological plane 
of divine life. This then is our Christological experience— 
connatural tasting in our deified being and in our faculties of 
the Redeeming-act. The greatest mystic is the Martyr. He 
more than all others has prolonged the experience of Baptism 
and realized the experience of the Mass so that the flesh has 
actually died in him, he has stepped bodily forth from the 
world to be in Christ with the Father. And Mary, never 
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having lived in sin, and bearing Christ in Herself, is his 
prototype. 

This last stroke—the martyrs—shows at once how sane, 
how eminently Christian, and how accurate are Dom Stolz’s 
conceptions. There are besides several elements of his 
synthesis which space prevents us from developing. He has 
given doctrine an important and lasting increase in his re- 
valuation of the meaning of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost, of 
the body in Christian life, and of the “spiritual senses.” All 
things considered he has opened a new phase, giving us what 
is badly needed in Catholic work ; the book is real advancing 
thought, and it is thought that every Christian may share: 
there is not one theological cliché, but the realities of Thomism 
are present in their full strength and depth. Finally no part of 
Christian wisdom has been left out: the ancient trinitarian 
and deification conceptions of East and West are fully dealt 
with ; the Fathers of all ages are not patronized as muddle- 
headed poets, but appear in their proper garb as Christ’s 
thinkers to whom scholasticism, following St. Thomas’s 
example, plays a respectful complementary accompaniment ; 
and erudition does indispensable service: the mystery-cults 
are powerfully examined, such important elements 1n tradition 
as the meaning of dress and the opposition in religious sym- 
bolism between seeing and hearing, along with others, are 
lightly but surely dealt with. In fact we have here a complete 
book which will increase in every Christian the vital total, 
i.e. liturgical, mentality. 

Total. Therefore the book cannot be judged from a partial 
standpoint. The liturgist can appreciate and criticize it, the 
professional theologian cannot. That is why, amid enthu- 
siastic welcome, there has been an occasional discordant note. 
It is a pleasure to point out that this criticism misfires for want 
of a broad enough basis. Unable to rise to the total plane of 
the Redeeming-act, it declares that Dom Stolz has made little 
of the psychological events occurring in mysticism, and has 
despised the Spanish school. Dom Stolz has indeed estab- 
lished the primacy of the ontological in mysticism, and this 
has so angered his critics that they have failed to notice his 
explicit affirmations that psychology and its study are com- 
plementary to the ontological side of mysticism, and that 
attention to the psychological phenomena is “ indispensable ” 
(Eng. p. 237; see explicit treatment, pp. 177-179, and 236- 
237). Then, in a synthetic study individual mystics cannot be 
exhaustively treated; but Dom Stolz gives a fair share of 
attention to mystics of all schools, and the moderns are very 
plentifully represented for a 250-page book, from St. John 
of the Cross to the unpromising-sounding “ Experiences and 
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Confessions of a Holy Bank-director.” It would be well, too, 
to state for the benefit of future critics that Dom Stolz displays 
a very secure grip of the Spanish school itself ; as for theology, 
he certainly understands Thomism in its deepest foundations, 
and he goes to those foundations ; he is not the least a pat- 
ristic dreamer, but a vigorous Thomist philosopher ; his study 
of the immediate presence of God and of the act of faith show 
how far scholasticism is from the empty chicanery of the 
manuals if taken from the point of view of being. 

A more serious criticism was made in an otherwise under- 
standing review (Downside Review, Jan. 1937, p.110f). It was 
objected that mysticism and faith, having the same formal ob- 
ject, must differ in their approach to their object if they are to 
differ at all; mystical experience must therefore be psychologi- 
cally different from the knowledge of faith, and must involve a 
preternatural process. Dom Stolz’s answer to this would 
appear to be twofold. First, mysticism differs from faith 
on the ontological plane because faith is of the knowing 
faculty alone: mysticism is experience, involving the whole 
being, adding charity to faith; it is an intensification of the 
contact with God experienced in faith. But in spirituals in- 
tensification means difference; therefore the traditional dis- 
tinction between the ordinary believer and the mystic is safe. 
Then, “the supernatural believer knows that he possesses 
supernatural faith: even so is the mystic, too, aware of his 
mystical experience. Nevertheless he does not always verify 
its presence from the fact that it is a psychological novam in 
the course of his soul’s activity, no more than the believer does 
so in the case of his faith ” (p. 178, n. 15). Mystical experience 
is but the growth of the divine life in the soul, whose “ deified 
intellect gains deeper and more immediate insight into revealed 
truth, not by way of logical knowledge and deduction (i.e. 
psychologically [W.M.]) but by means of its own deified being, 
which permits it to lay immediate hold on supernatural truth” 
(p. 176). It is to be noticed that mystical experience is essen- 
tially supernatural and Christian, and therefore ineffable and 
beyond complete explanation. 

Dom Stolz has brought us out of an individualistic Egypt 
and perhaps it is ungrateful to ask for the milk and honey at 
once. It will be a long march to the next stage, the stage of 
full liturgical theology of mysticism. What weight does the 
mystic, whose abiding city is not below, give to his present 
function in the Christian social organism, how does he see 
in his economic and political function concrete things to be 
concretely submitted to Christ > How does the whole Liturgy 
(Dom Stolz only mentions two Sacraments and never the 
Office or the Sacramentals) contribute to experience of the act 
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it unfolds ? Above all, has not mystical experience some cor- 
porate element, must it not at least be experience of our 
belief that we are members one of another ? Dom Stolz seems 
to restrict the Church to that part of her which remains on 
earth ; his martyrs and mystics step out of her, permanently 
or fora moment. In spite of this disappointing limitation, he 
shows the mystic’s subordination to the Church satisfactorily : 
there is small trace of individualism. But perhaps the most 
valuable of all he has done wiil be the fostering of the realiza- 
tion that the life of every Christian is in some degree mystical. 
If we keep in mind the chapter where Dom Stolz proves that 
asceticism must co-exist with mysticism, is even an aspect of 
mysticism, we shall not come to harm for realizing that in our 
fragile vessels and under our very ordinary modern appearance 
and existence we bear a treasure indeed. Here at least is a 
finger-post which seems to point out that, though the least 
of all the mystics, the “ordinary” Christian is living a mystical 
life: Dom Stolz says: “the entire life of the mystic, the 
intellectual life included, must be penetrated as fully as possible 
by the sacramental, eucharistic event, and transformed by 
it... . Maintaining his whole life in connection with the 
Eucharist ”’ (p. 230). Leo the Great says, in his sermon on 
the Passion (xii) to the Christian people of Rome: “ Nothing 
else indeed doth the participation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ bring about but that we pass if@to what we take; and 
that, in whose death, burial and resurrection we share, Him 
we carry in every circumstance, and this in the flesh as well 
as in the spirit.” 
Dom WiLit1AM McLAuGHLIN. 


A Philosophy of Form. By E.1. Watkin. (London : Sheed & 
Ward). pp. xxix, 454. (Second Edition), Price, 16s. 
1938. 

“ This book was intended to be a study of the nature, value 
and principal species of contemplation ” (p. xxiii), but the 
study of contemplation led the author “to consider more 
closely the metaphysical character of form (zbid.)” ; hence the 
title A Philosophy of Form, because for Mr. Watkin contem- 
plation in a more general sense is an “intuition of form.” 
However “a philosophy of form and its contemplation would 
be a detailed philosophy of every branch of human knowledge. 
This, I need hardly say, is not attempted here (ébid.)”. Yet 
his work is indeed a powerful attempt to produce a kind of 
synthesis of the different branches of philosophy from one 
fundamental point of view: “for the entire fabric of know- 
ledge, and consequently of action and production, is founded 
upon contemplation . . . we cannot profitably handle objects 
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whose nature is unknown. But the nature of things is con- 
stituted by their form. And contemplation is an intuition of 
form (ébid.).” 

The first part of the book is reserved to the explanation 
and demonstration of this thesis and contains chapters on 
Matter and Form, the Nature of Contemplation, Vital Union 
and Contemplation, Contemplation the Source of Freedom 
and Unity, Contemplation and Sociology. 

One cannot call Mr. Watkin a Thomist of the rigid type 
as Maritain. He accepts indeed the metaphysical com- 
position of primary matter and substantial form, but above the 
lowest level of beings he admits of higher forms to which, 
in compound substances, the lower ones become subordinate, 
the subatomic forms becoming subordinate to the chemical, 
the latter to the organic or vital forms, these again to the 
sentient, and soon. Perhaps the term subordinate is not so 
badly chosen, although it does not convey quite the same as 
** formae elementorum on manent actu in composito, manent 
tamen virtue” as we read in Dom Gredt’s Elementa Philosophie 
(n. 260, 7). Mr. Watkin might have made it clearer that the 
higher form by its super-information has the effect of depriving 
the subordinate forms of what might be called their “esse sui 
juris,” in this sense that the natural tendency of the chemical 
elements towards the formation of inorganic and stable com- 
pounds (inorganic finality) has made place for—or has it be- 
come merely subordinate as a means to ?>—the formation of 
organic and unstable compounds. But this does not neces- 
satily imply that “ formed matter of a lower level becomes the 
matter of a higher form as such” (p. 17). Certainly his sug- 
gestions are worth while considering. Few Thomists 
though will agree with him in calling matter the thisness of a 
thing (p. 4) instead of considering it as the foundation of this- 
ness, for the principle of individuation (or thisness) of cor- 
poreal substances is materia signata quantitate (-f. Gredtn. 386). 
Many also will regret the less accurate terminology of the 
following sentences : “ First matter alone is purely the capacity 
of sole ia (!) to receive form ” (p. 48), or “ Inasmuch as 
a material factor enters into the composition of creatures, a 
factor of nothingness, of unreality (!) enters into their being ” 
(p. 49), or, “ But from all eternity God exists and his existence 
renders nothingness (!) capable of receiving form.” 

If we come now to Mr. Watkin’s views on form, we notice 
that he does not admit of subsistent forms as such, they too 
have a matter to inform, a “‘spiritual matter.” ‘“ The human 
soul, composite of form and a spiritual matter, is itself the form 
of the body, co-ordinating the physico-chemical complex and 
rendering it vital and conscious. In this function it is the 
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form of a vital-physical complex actuating biological energies 
which perish at death. Beyond and beneath these . . . it is a 
subsistent spirit... .(p. 33). The spiritual matter (of the soul) 
is potential energy which by union with its form, an intelligent 
form ( ? perhaps intelligence as form), becomes an actual 
volition-energy, an actual will” (p. 32). Is this another at- 
tempt to explain what the late Pére Gardeil calls “‘ La structure 
de l’4me ” in his famous book of that title ? 

Mr. Watkin in his preface admits that he is an eclectic and 
an “eclectic within a system fundamentally homogeneous.” 
But even within a fundamentally homogeneous system it is 
yet difficult to combine eclecticism with consistency. Whether 
he has succeeded in this, we must leave to the examination of 
other readers. 

The conclusion of chapters II and III (of the first part) is 
that contemplation is “a deliberate and focussed intuition of 
form” (121-123 and p. xv). The choice of the word “‘deli- 
berate” seems not a happy one, as one hesitates in what sense 
to take it: it may mean intentional, voluntary. “ Discursive 
reasoning is reducible to a texture of intuitions or intellections”’ 
(p. 105). This statement we do not hesitate to endorse, but 
it might be asked whether during discursive reasoning the 
intuitions themselves are deliberate or rather the attention to 
the notions already apprehended or intuited in the premises or 
newly intuited during the process. But this is a minor point. 

Mr. Watkin’s application of the terms “matter and form” 
to many things other than substances has been criticised be- 
cause he uses them even metaphorically. Yet in this he only 
imitates the Thomists who apply their theory of matter and 
form even to the Sacraments or speak of the material and formal 
object of a treatise. And it is really remarkable how Mr. 
Watkin applies his idea of contemplation as intuition of form 
to Metaphysics and Sciences, to Ethics and Sociology, to Art 
and to Religion. In the second part four chapters are con- 
secrated to the four following theses which are developed with 
the amplitude and depth of a real thinker: 

“ The object of speculative —scientific and metaphysical— 
contemplation is form as idea, form as the principle of signi- 
ficant order, . . . objective ideal truth.” 

“The object of esthetic contemplation is also inner form, 
form as idea, but it is idea as expressed by an outer form or 
complex of forms significant of the idea which it expresses ”” 
(Pp. 233). ngs sla 

The object of “axiological”’ contemplation is value. But 
“contemplation of value is a contemplation of form in its 
aspect as valuable or desirable. . . . It is based on ontological 
contemplation and therefore subordinate to it” (p. 236). 


rT 
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“ The object of religious contemplation is Absolute Form, 
the Godhead in every self-manifestation as distinct from crea- 
tures and transcendant of them” (p. 240). 

Mote than once we ate warned in these chapters against the 
confusion of contemplation with vital union, biological or 
metabiological, a distinction which is lucidly explained in 
chapter iv of the first part. While developing the same chap- 
ters the author leads us to God as the Supreme Value, the 
Supreme Reality, the Supreme Truth, the Supreme Beauty 
and in the last of them, on mystical contemplation, he shows 
us that religious contemplation is also, and of necessity, a 
supetvital (or metabiological) union with God. 

Although Mr. Watkin has a great penchant for the 
Hegelian “thesis, antithesis and synthesis,” makes use of Kant’s 
categories in his chapter on metaphysical contemplation, and 
allows for some more Platonism in his system than St. Thomas, 
yet he remains, to use his own word, “‘ fundamentally ” a 
Thomist. Even if those of the rigid Thomistic school “ lifted 
up their heels against him,” his book remains a remarkable 
achievement and will certainly not be ignored (except by the 
pedants who think that St. Thomas is the last word in the 
whole field of philsophy); on the contrary it is destined to 
suggest many a new idea to Thomists who deign to read it, 
many a new point of view which might lead to further pro- 
gress, and it may eventually lead non-thomistic readers in 
philsophy to the conviction that if anywhere there is deep | 
thinking and at the same time much scope for difference of 
opinion, it is surely in the Phzlosophia Perennis which has stood 
the test of over twenty centuries and of which Mr. Watkin 
is one of the modern disciples and promoters. Let it finally be 
added that his book has also the great merit of showing that 
the English language is both rich and flexible enough to 
combine philosophical thought and phraseology with highly 
literary style. The reader will indeed have to make a great 
intellectual effort to follow Mr. Watkin up to the heights, 


but he will meet with many pages of superior interest and rare 
beauty. 
y Dom E. Luxe WILLEms. 


Spirit and Reality. Nicolas Berdyaev. (Geoffrey Bles: The 

Centenary Press). pp. 199. 85. 6d. 

St. Sergius—Builder of Russia. Nicolas Zernov. (S.P.C.K.) 

Out) Sues: 

We intend to review these books together for in doing so 
we are better able to compare Professor Berdyaev with St. 
Sergius. The comparison is important, for both stand to 
build or to re-build Russia but with different means. 
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Dr. Zernov divides his book into three parts. In the first 
he gives the life of the saint in modern form: in the second 
he deals with the saint’s inner life ; and in the third he gives 
a translation of the abbreviated biography of St. Sergius by 
Pakhomius the Serb, a work of the fifteenth century. The 
whole is an excellent piece of work and of great use both for 
understanding the Russian people and in approaching the 
problem of reunion. 

There are twelve very pleasing illustrations from Russian 
manuscripts of the sixteenth century. 

We consider Spirit and Reality one of the most important 
works of Professor Berdyaev. The author tells us that the 
whole book leads up to its last chapter. ‘‘ The New Spiritu- 
ality. The Realization of Spirit.” In order to prepare the 
reader to understand this new spirituality he deals with certain 
problems in the first three chapters: “‘ The Reality of Spirit. 
Spirit and Being”; “The Attributes of Spirit”; ‘The 
Objectification of Spirit’; and in doing so he makes use of 
apophatic theology, though at the same time he does not 
ignore Neo-Platonism or even St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
following quotation will give an idea of Berdyaev’s interpre- 
tation of Spirit : “ A rationalistic definition of spirit would not 
only be a presumptuous butalsoa hopeless undertaking. Such 
a definition would kill spirit or transmute it into object. Spirit 
defies conceptional interpretation, but nevertheless its attri- 
butes are apprehensible. Among these attributes are freedom, 
meaning, creativity, integrity, love, value, an orientation to- 
wards the highest Divine world and union with it” (p. 32). 
And again: “‘ The spiritual world is not the natural world, 
but a supremacy over it. The natural world is ruled by 
determinist and impersonal forces, and its purpose is obscure ; 
in the spiritual world, on the other hand, freedom reigns 
supreme on the foundations of personality and personal rela- 
tionships, and the purpose of existence is clear. It is a victory 
over fallen nature, a symbol of cosmic liberation and illumina- 
tion rather than its denial and annihilation. Spirit is a aie 
that man is no slave but a master of cosmic forces, a friendly 
master and liberator ” (pp. 36, 37). But it is in the remaining 
chapters that we have the crux of the book: “ The Aim of 
Asceticism ” ; ‘‘ Evil and Suffering as problems of Spirit ” ; 
“Mysticism: its contradictions and achievements”; and 
here it is that we must use constructive criticism. 

Professor Berdyaev says much in praise of Christian as- 
ceticism and so of monks. He admits that there are tre- 
mendous achievements to their credit, yet he seems to attribute 
the decline of monastic asceticism to the practice of the 
virtues of humility and obedience, and here he is not only 
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criticising the Catholic interpretation of asceticism but tradi- 
tional Orthodox asceticism as well. He refers to the authors 
of The Love of Virtue and to such recent authorities as Bishop 
Feofan the Hermit ; and further he dissociates the spirit of 
asceticism from that of the Gospel: “unlike the Gospel, 
asceticism has no glad tidings of the Kingdom of God as a 
completely new life, free from the burden of the world... . 
It would be incorrect to explain the evangelical exhortation to 
bear the Cross, to be self-denying in sacrifice, in terms of 
asceticism. It is something quite different. The bearing of 
the Cross is a fundamental mystery in the life of this world ; 
it is neither an ascetic exercise nor a form of self-torture ” 
(p. 91). This surely is to miss the whole point of monastic 
life! Let us here compare with this some remarks of Dr. 
Zernov in describing the power of humility: “ St. Sergius 
was never disturbed or irritated, no one ever heard him raise 
his voice in argument or in quarrelling with others, but behind 
this gentleness and quiet resignation there was that rock-like 
quality of humility, which is indispensable to real greatness of 
character” (p. 91). 

But quite apart from the virtues of humility and obedience 
and what he calls indifference to the world, M.Berdyaev seems 
to have failed to grasp the status of the monastic life in the 
Church (or, for that matter, in the world) : some words of a 
modern monk of St. Benedict may give him food for 
thought. ‘“‘ Consecrated like the martyr the monk’s perfection 
is more the expansion and careful cultivating of a seed, than 
collecting the money to buy it. As a sacrifice the monk’s life 
and the martyr’s death are primarily cu/tural, it is a perfect 
share in the Redeeming-Act of Christ, not a passing share, 
but a state, a level, a new life. The atmosphere of monk and 
martyr is Redemption, Christocentrism, Sacramentalism. 
Being essentially representative of the Church’s essential (7.e., 
pneumatical) perfection, both are predominantly socia/, their 
norm is not their self but the Church; the axle round which 
their lives spin is the Church, and Christ in the Church, the 
Christus Totalis. As the martyr offered his entire being in 
complete self-surrender, so the monk perpetuates this complete 
self-surrender by ascetic practices and virtues. But like the 
martyr he does not stress the matter of the holocaust at the 
expense of the consecrating fire.” One can hardly say that 
ae ee was lacking “the glad tidings of a complete new 
ife 

In the same way we think the professor in his treatment of 
asceticism and mysticism is very one-sided. It is true that he 
might find some Catholic theologians to agree with him in 
this, but it lacks depth of foundation because he has an incom- 
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plete outlook on the subject. Asceticism and mysticism are 
the two factors of the supernatural process; those who consider 
them as two different spheres in the spiritual life presuppose a 
psychological notion of the mystical life. This is against the 
ancient Christian tradition of both East and West. 

But there is much of great value in these last chapters of 
Professor Berdyaev ; his comparison between different types 
of spirituality in the Christian East and the Christian West is 
well considered and not mere polemics. In his final chapter 
he throws out a challenge to the Christian world: “ There 
are two symbols, bread and money : and there are two mys- 
teries, the eucharistic mystery of bread and the satanic mystery 
of money. We are faced with a great task: to overthrow 
the rule of money and to establish in its place the rule of 
bread. Money divorces spirit and world, spirit and bread, 
spirit and labour. ... But the symbol of bread leads to authentic 
existence ” (p. 178). 

We read in St. Sergius’s biography that “as his soul was 
about to leave his body, he partook of the Sacred Body and 
Blood, supported in the arms of his disciples.” This is almost 
identical with the account of the death of St. Benedict. Both 
were fathers of the cenobitical life and had lived under “ the 


rule of bread.” Dom BEDE WINsLow. 


St. Cyprian’s de Unitate. Chapter 4 in the Light of the Manu- 
scripts. By Maurice Bévenot, S.J., Professor of Funda- 
mental Theology at Heythrop College. (Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne). pp. vii, lxxxv, 79, in 8vo. 


Abbot Chapman’s famous studies on St. Cyprian’s book 
De Unitate completely changed the trend of patristic research 
on that work and on its corresponding rdle in the history of 
dogma. As is well known, the great Benedictine scholar 
conclusively demonstrated that the two alternative existing 
texts of St. Cyprian’s work were both written by St. Cyprian 
himself. This thesis forms the starting-point of Fr. Bévenot’s 
illuminating book on the sixth chapter of De Unitate, where 
the disputed Primacy passage is to be found. It is an absorbing 
study for those who love to browse in the vast field of patristic 
lore, going back as it does to the very sources of mediaeval 
and earlier manuscripts. For such as these, Fr. Bévenot’s 
work will not prove arid: it has all the excitement of a piece 
of detective work: cunningly, and yet most agreeably, he 
leads the reader by the hand through the labyrinthine rami- 
fications of some one hundred and fifty manuscripts containing 
the De Unitate, until at last, almost before the reader is aware 
of it, the author draws his conclusions in the VII and last 
chapter, “‘ The author of the Primacy text.” Here he is able 
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to add his own original contribution to the solution of the 
difficulty—and very important it is. 

Abbot Chapman, as we have said, proved the main thesis, 
which was accepted by all scholars, including the redoubtable 
Harnack; but he maintained that St. Cyprian wrote first the 
Textus Receptus and only some years after, and as supple- 
menting it, the Primacy Text. Fr. Bévenot reverses Dom 
Chapman’s thesis and holds that the Primacy Text was written 
first and the Textus Receptus afterwards. We think that the 
author proves his case most successfully ; indeed, we are sure 
that Abbot Chapman would have accepted it-at once. Setting 
it against its historical background one certainly has to admit 
that it explains St. Cyprian’s position and outlook—nay, and 
the reason for his actually suppressing the Primacy lines— 
much more convincingly than the older-view. 

All credit to both scholars for having given back to Catholic 
divines so glorious a testimony to the belief of third-century 


Christians in the papal primacy. Dom Romanus Rros. 


History of the Dogma of the Trinity from its Origins to the Council 
of Nicaa. By Jules Lebreton, S.J., Professor of the Study 
of Christian Origins at the Catholic Institute of Paris. 
Vol. I. The Origins. Translated by Algar Thorold, from 
the Eighth Edition. (London: Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, Ltd.) 15s. 
Catholic theological literature in this country has hitherto 

barely done justice to the history of dogma. An English 
translation of Pére Lebreton’s masterly work on the History 
of the dogma of the Blessed Trinity is therefore an event of 
importance, and the first volume provides us with an admirable 
sample of what is needed. The foreshadowing of the Trinity 
in the Old Testament is a subject that requires delicate handling, 
but Pére Lebreton shows himself equal to the task, and it is 
safe to say that his main conclusions will meet with acceptance 
from most unbiassed students. Especially noteworthy is his 
defence of the position that the mystery of the Incarnation, 
and ea of the Trinity itself, is more definitely 
adumbrated in the doctrine of the Logos as set forth in the 
Sapiential Books, than in any of the Messianic texts ; 
he regards most of the citations commonly emphasized in 
this connection as mere accommodations and thus devoid of 
strictly demonstrative force. The arguments will repay care- 
ful study, and though the author speaks throughout with the 
confidence of an expert, the tone of reverence demanded by 
the sublimity of the theme is never forgotten. Considering 
the highly technical character of the work, the translation must 
be pronounced excellent. AF 
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St. Augustine and Eternal Life. By Rev. D. J. Leahy, D.D., 
Ph.D. pp. xiv and 122. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
Ltd.): 5s. 


When St. Augustine divided the world into two cities, 
that of the just, the city of God or celestial city, and that of 
the wicked, the city of the Devil or terrestrial city, he taught, 
that the city of God has for basis the love of God, and for 
term ot end, Heaven. Dr. Leahy’s work sets before us the 
saint’s teaching on this term or aim, on the beatific vision 
which is the essential and characteristic feature of heaven. 

In a preliminary chapter on the purpose of life the author 
traces a clear distinction between the teaching of St. Augustine 
and that of Plotinus. This is important and necessary, because 
so many students exaggerate the influence that Plotinism had 
on St. Augustine and their exaggerations easily lead them to 
identify the teachings of both. For Plotinus the soul can 
always find God and Heaven within itself, by a purifying 
process which is within man’s own grasp. St. Augustine on 
the other hand insists on the existence of the supernatural 
order. Sanctifying grace received in Baptism effaces original 
sin and makes us adopted children of God, and it is to these 
adopted children, raised to a level beyond the reach of the 
natural forces of man, that the vision of God in Heaven will 
be given as reward. The remainder of the chapter gives St. 
Augustine’s teaching on the gratuitousness of this reward, and 
shows that when God crowns our merits he is crowning his 
own works. 

In the next chapter man’s vision of God in Heaven is de- 
scribed. A special assistance is given to the intellect raising it 
to a plane entirely out of the reach of the most developed 
natural resources, and by this assistance man can see God face 
to face, that is, he will see God directly without having recourse 
to images, and this vision makes man perfectly happy. In 
Heaven man’s soul will be united as closely as possible to the 
Creator in an act of never-ending understanding and love. 
It will be a new and higher life, in which all barriers between 
God and man’s soul are broken down. 

A third chapter gives more details of this life, perfect in 
body and soul. Body and soul together form one person, 
and in virtue of their union the body will rise again on the 
last day and be united to the soul in glory. It will be free 
from the corruption and imperfections of this life and, in 
perfect harmony with the soul, it will add to the intensity 
of the beatific vision. The author discusses some thorny 
passages in which St. Augustine seems to suggest that man 
will not see in Heaven until the last day, but taking the saint’s 
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teaching in this ensemble he rightly concludes that those who 
die without sin and those who have paid the punishment due 
to their sins suffer no delay before seeing their Creator. 

Dr. Leahy’s book has a special value in these days when 
so many Catholics need to be reminded that their one aim in 
life is not merely to avoid Hell, but is something positive and 
noble, to see God face to face in Heaven, and it should be 
read and studied by everyone. But might it be asked if the 
author could not have used more readable translations of the 
saint’s writings. They exist, and if not always so critical as 
the one used, that could be easily remedied. 

On p. 74, eleventh line from the top, there is a misprint— 
‘this’? should be ‘thee.’ Finally, although the author 
describes his work as a ‘ little book ’ it is sufficiently long and 
important, to merit an Index. 


X. 


Anaphore Syriace. Nol. I. Fasc. [-Il. Anaphora Syriaca 
Severi Antiocheni. “Edidit et vertit Humphridus Gulielmus 
Codrington. (Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studio- 
rum : Roma, 1939). pp. 49-96 in 4to maj. (No price given). 
The editor of this interesting liturgical document is to be 

congratulated on the excellence of his work. After six pages 
of necessary Prolegomena—cleat and complete, but not cumber- 
some—he gives us the original Syriac text, with the Latin 
version on the opposite page, of one of the most venerable of 
the Eastern Anaphoras. It is beyond the scope of this short 
review to study it in its connection with the other Eastern 
Anaphoras and their correlative Latin Canon, much as such 
a task would appeal to the present reviewer. This study 
would raise very important points for discussion. One is 
especially mentioned by the editor (p. 55), viz., the place 
in which the prayer of the Epiklesis is to be found in the 
ptesent anaphora. As the Editor most aptly suggests, it 
should be compared with that of our Supplices te rogamus in 
the Roman Canon. 

The anaphora, Syro-Egyptian in origin, has been tradi- 
tionally attributed to Severus, patriarch of Antioch, who died 
in Egypt in the year 538, after many years of exile there. But 
the editor inclines to the first half of the seventh century as 
the date of its composition. 

The typographical presentation of the book is exceedingly 
neat as regards both the Syriac and the Latin types. 


R.R. 
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La Priére des Eglises de Rite Byzantine. Tome II. Les Fétes I. 
Grandes Fétes Fixes, par le R. P. F. Mercenier et M, le 
Chanoine F. Paris (Prieuré Benedictins D’Amay, Cheve- 
togne, Belgique). pp. Ixxii+360. 32 fr. 

The first volume was reviewed in the EasteERN CHURCHES 
QuarTERLy of January, 1938. 

A Foreword explains the scope of the volume: it con- 
tains an introductory study on the Byzantine liturgical year 
and the office for the great fixed feasts, those of the Mivata. 
The next volume will contain those of the Easter cycle. 
Rubrics, as complete as possible, not rigidly those of the 
official books, are printed in italics, and by the aid of these 
and of the first volume, which contains the Ordinary, the 
office can be easily understood. In the translation no attempt 
is made to reproduce or in any way indicate the acrostics and 
similar literary devices of the original. A short introduction 
to each feast gives details of its celebration, its origin, inform- 
ation needed to understand the texts, and a synthesis of the 
doctrine these contain. 

The Introduction on the liturgical year seetns excellent and 
sufficiently exhaustive. The Byzantine liturgical year is com- 
posed of three main cycles superimposed. There is the weekly 
cycle of the ’Oxténxos Or NapaxAntixn which contains eight series 
(one in each of the eight tones) of seven offices for Sundays 
and weekdays. ‘These offices supply parts lacking in those of 
the other cycles. 

The second cycle is that of Easter. The offices of the ten 
weeks of preparation for Easter (three preparatory weeks, six 
weeks of Lent, Passion Week) are contained in the Tpdd.ov 
katavuxtikéy ; those of Easter, the Ascension and Pentecost in 
the Nevtyxoordpiov. In connection with this, much informa- 
tion is given concerning the date of Easter, and also a useful 
calendar showing the extreme dates on which each Sunday or 
feast may fall. 

The third cycle begins on September rst. It is that of the 
fixed feasts of the Myvora, each volume of which contains 
the offices of one or two months. A full calendar of these 
feasts is given, with such particulars as the rank of the feast 
and the dates of the saints. There are also explanations of 
the Byzantine liturgical titles of saints and classifications of 
feasts. 

There follow the offices of about a dozen great feasts with 
an introduction to each. We need say nothing of the beauty 
of the liturgical texts. The introductions are very good and 
useful, but we rather regret the comparisons made in some of 
them between the liturgies of the East and West (cf. pp. 3, 
60, 93-96). As Chesterton truly said, not familiarity but 
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comparison breeds contempt, and straight-forward expositions 
such as that of the Theophany (pp. 143-8) are likely to be 
more effective than such comparisons in winning the appre- 
ciation of Western readers. Even worse is the comparison 
between the Eastern and Western mentalities in the foreword. 
It says much that is true ; some of its criticisms of the West, as 
that the people have largely lost appreciation of the liturgy, is 
true; but comparisons and vague generalizations as those 
on pages x-xiv are at best of doubtful validity and only partly 
true. It can safely be denied that the Western type for 
whom “‘ times is money” (Sic, p. xiii) played any great part 
in determining the character of the Roman liturgy. Such 
passages are blemishes in an excellent book. 


W.T.R. 


Heilige Feiern des Ostkirche II. Die Totenfeiern der Byzantinische 
Kirche, ibertragen von P. Paulus Matzerath, O.S.B. (Pader- 
born: Ferdinand Schéningh. 1939). (No price given). 


This is the second of the booklets on the Byzantine Liturgy 
issued by the monks of St. Joseph, Gerleve, and gives the 
Office of the Dead. This Office falls into three parts: (1) 
prayers said in the house before the body is taken to the 
church ; (2) prayers said in church, following in outline the 
structure of the morning office, with psalms (90, 118, 50), 
hymns, the chant of the Beatitudes, Epistle and Gospel, and 
a special “‘ farewell ceremony ” during which hymns are sung ; 
(3) the actual interment—very simple and brief. In addition 
to the rite used generally for lay folk, there are special texts 
for the funeral of men, women and children. There are also 
proper offices for deceased monks and priests, which emphasize 
the beauty and dignity of a life consecrated to God and the 
special glory which awaits the faithful monk or priest in 
Heaven. 

The greater part of these offices consists of hymns (Troparia, 
Eulogetaria, Idiomela, etc.) of great lyric beauty, in which 
God 1s praised for the creation of man in His own image and 
for the redemption of man by Christ, who alone has immor- 
tality in Himself. The prayers of the All-Holy Mother of 
God, through whom mankind received the Conqueror of 
sin and death, and of the holy martyrs who were so closely 
united to Him in their death and victory, are invoked for the 
dead that they may obtain the forgiveness of their sins and 
a place of light, rest and refreshment with the blessed in 
glory. There is much emphasis on the physical terrors of 
death, but the solemn chant of the Beatitudes and the ever- 
recurring Alleluia (cf. especially its use as antiphon between 
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the verses of the psalms 22, 23 and 83 in the funeral of a 
Ptiest) light up the whole office with the glory of the Christian 
ope. The notes are clear and instructive. GMs 


The Star Of the East. Sasthamkotta, Adur P.O., Travancore, 
S. India. (English annual subscription, 4s.) 
We welcome the first volume of this review which has just 
appeared (June, 1939). We will consider this number and 
future issues in our Review of Reviews in April, 1940.—Eprror. 


““The Cross sculptured on the famous Nestorian Monument at}Hsi-an-fu. 

It stands in the middle of a dense cloud which is symbolic of Muhamma- 

danism, and upon a lotus which symbolizes Buddhism; its position 

indicates the triumph of the Luminous Religion of Christ over the religions 
of Muhammad and the Buddha.” (Wallis Budge). 


Set up A.D. 781. | Discovered 1625. 


The Church of the T’ Ang Dynasty. By John Foster. (S.P.C.K.). 


19390 Pps 682, 45. 

That Nestorian Christianity was, by its missionary zeal, 
already carried to the furthest limits of Asia in the seventh 
century is one of the most astounding facts in Christian 
history. Its arrival in China, already an old civilization, its 
spread and partial extinction through persecution, its revival 
and final death, make a fascinating story, provocative of much 
speculation. It is lamentable that it should be so little known. 

The present book gives a straight-forward and interesting 
account, completed by a chronological chart and a map, of 
the first period of Chinese Christian history, from its arrival 
in 635 to its eclipse in the chaos of the “ Five Dynasties ” of 
the tenth century. The first chapter pieces together the 
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history of the spread of Christianity Eastwards preliminary to 
its reaching China, using what fragmentary documentary evi- 
dence can be found first in the West, then in China itself. It 
is interesting that direct trade relations already existed between 
Rome and China in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. The silk 
trade was throughout of vital importance to connections, 
Christian as well as secular, between East and West. But 
Christianity did not leap straight by the trade routes to China. 
It was built up more gradually though astonishingly quickly, 
through Persia, Parthia and the outlying tribes, always North 
of India, until it reached the borders of an expanding China. © 

In the following chapter, on “ The connection with Nes- 
torius,” the author (in the wake of Bethune Baker) is perhaps 
a little too anxious to prove that Nestorius and his followers 
were never “ Nestorians,” but he does well to emphasize 
that the popularity and expansion of Nestorianism eastward 
owe much to its being an independent, opposition form of 
Christianity to that held within the Roman Empire. As such 
it was tolerated by the Sassanid rulers of Persia where 
Christians had hitherto been subjected to severe persecutions. 

The rest of the book is concerned with China itself and its 
connections with the West. For the opening period of this 
history the all-important “ document ”’ is the famous “ Nes- 
torian Tablet,” inscribed in Chinese and Syriac, set up at 
Hsi-an-fu, the ancient capital of Ch’ang-An, in 781 and dis- 
covered by the Jesuits in 1625. The book becomes a com- 
mentary on the Tablet (fully translated in Appendix I) with 
the help of a few surviving MSS. of doctrinal writing (further 
discussed in Appendix IT), and non-Christian sources. Christian 
translations, first made at the imperial command when Bishop 
Alopen arrived, tend in the beginning to be clumsy and word 
for word, but before long are translations into the very mode 
of thought of the Chinese, especially utilizing Buddhist ideas. 
The tablet inscription is already fine literature : 


**T Behold, 
the eternal, true tranquility, 
the first, and unoriginated ; 
the profound, being ineffable, 

5 the last, and wondrously persisting ; 
who gathered the abysmal forces and created; 
who inspired all the Sages, primordial Honoured-One; 
there is none but our wondrous Trinity, 


the unoriginated true Lord, 
Alaha.”’ ‘ 


The tablet proceeds to give an account of the Fall and 
subsequent chaos, of the Incarnation and Epiphany of “ the 
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Illustrious Honoured-One, Messiah,” and of His Founding of 


45. “the new religion of the Triune Holy Spirit’s silence, 
refashioning good works according to right faith.” 


Then, in such phrases as “ the Eight Stages,” “ the Three 
Constants,” and “ Mercy’s Bridge,” follows a somewhat 
obscure account of Christian teaching, the scriptures, and 
baptism, and next a list of the practices of the Christians : 
they worship towards the East, wear beards, shave their 
crowns, do not keep slaves, nor amass possessions ; 


68.  ‘‘ We fast in secret, and our senses have a guiding 
principle. 
We abstain in quietness and our watchfulness makes 
us stable. 
jo. Seven times a day we worship and praise, 
a great protection for the living and the dead. 
Each seventh day we sacrifice 
to cleanse the heart and regain our purity. 
The True and Eternal Way is wondrous and hard to 
name. 
75. Its active energy is clearly manifest, 
Hence it may be called ‘ The Illustrious Religion.’ ” 


This doctrinal section serves as a preface to a history of the 
varying fortunes of Christianity in China up to the date of the 
tablet’s erection, 781. 

Throughout its history Christianity suffered in that country 
from being confused with the other “ Persian religions ”— 
Zoroastrianism and Manichaeism—and from being considered 
foreign and modern. Good as it may be, the unmoved 
superiority of an ancient civilization which accepts only what 
has been handed down from its own ancient sages, would 
seem.to be one of the greatest barriers man can raise against 
conversion. Truth which came to earth at any other period 
and place than prehistoric China must indeed be divine to 
conquer. Buddhism, with its many centuries of naturalization 
and great man-power, was, in A.D. 845, calmly numbered 
by an imperial edict among the “trivial religions of the 
West”: “ We have heard that before the Three Dynasties ” 
(supposed to have reigned from 2205 B.C. to 255 B.C.) 
**the Buddha was never spoken of. . . . How can the trivial 
religions of the West be compared with ours?” The present 
book—the author was formerly a professor teaching Church 
history in the Christian University of Canton—is a modern 
attempt to meet a like objection to Christianity by demon- 
strating its already long history in China; but what, one 
wonders, are a mere 1,300 years of frequently interrupted 
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history to that ancient country? Yet the Chinese tradition 
contains so much that is akin to the wisdom and truth of 


Christ. E.J.B.F. 


Note.—Wallis Budge’s The Monks of Kublai Khan is of great interest 
for the later history of Nestorianism in China. The translation of the 
Syriac document is prefaced by a long historical introduction. These 
two monks from the neighbourhood of Pekin set out on a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Neither reached their goal, but the younger became Katholi- 
kos of the East and the elder was sent on an embassy by the Kakhan to 
the Byzantine emperor, the Pope, and the kings of France and England. 
This Nestorian monk from China communicated Edward I of England at 
Bordeaux and celebrated Easter with the Pope in Rome. The quotation 
below the illustration is from this book. 


An Anglican in Estonia. By the Rev. H. R. Wilson, Chamber- 
lain of York Minster. (S.P.C.K. 25.) 


This is the record of the experiences of a party of Anglicans, 
members of the Fellowship of SS. Alban and Sergius, who 
visited Estonia in 1938 to learn something at first hand about 
the Orthodox Church, and to make personal contacts with 
its members in the interests of reunion. 

According to recent statistics there are about 850,000 
Lutherans, 203,000 Orthodox and 3,000 Catholics in Estonia. 
It will be noticed that Catholics, who formed the majority 
in the later middle ages, are now ina minority. At present 
they have only five churches and three chapels of the Latin 
rite, and two chapels of the Eastern rite. 

Under the guidance of a Russian lady, of whom it was 
remarked that she showed the true Russian characteristics of 
untiring devotion in the service of others and complete in- 
difference to her own comfort or convenience, this party 
visited a number of places of interest. These included the 
convent at Puhtitsa, the cathedral at Narva, the monastery at 
Petseri—where incidentally they met Fr. Ryder, an English 
Jesuit of the Eastern rite—Orthodox churches at Irboska, 
Mali, and Tallinn where there are seven. In three of these 
the liturgical language is Russian, and in the other four 
Estonian. It might be of interest to note that at the Catholic 
chapel of the Eastern rite at Esna, not far from Tallinn, Fr. 
Bourgeois, S.J., has permission from the Holy See to celebrate 
the Liturgy in Estonian. 

In recording his impressions of Russian Orthodox life and 
worship, the writer mentions the fact that in some places 
the party was treated with a certain amount of suspicion by 
the older clergy, who seemed to think that the Church of 
England had been converted to Lutheranism. This was due, 
as was subsequently ascertained, to the misunderstanding of 
a newspaper report concerning the official delegation which 
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had come from England a week or two previous to their 
arrival to visit the Lutherans in Latvia and Estonia. 

The writer of this review would like to mention that when 
he stayed at two Russian Orthodox monasteries and visited 
a number of Orthodox churches in Finland and Estonia in 
1937, the fact that he owed allegiance to the Holy See made 
no difference to the Orthodox. In fact, he was quite over- 
whelmed by their genuine kindness and hospitality. 
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This shows the Eikonostasis, the candlesticks placed in front 
of them, the Ambon, the Bishop’s throne in front of which are 
seen some eikons on stands. 
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Drawn by E. Bowron. 
Altar. B.  Prothesis. C. Diakonikon. 
Bishop’s throne and synthrone. 
Stalls. 
Washing basin for the use of ecclesiastics. 
Vestment case. H. Eikonostasis. Le Soleas 
Eikon stands known as the proskinetaria. 
Candlesticks placed in front of holy eikons. 
The dome, 
Spiral staircases leading to the women’s galleries. 
Baptistery. P. Ambon. Q. The Narthex. 


Stands on which the singers place their music and books. 
Bishop‘s Kathedra, 
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Valamo—Chapel of the St. Nicholas hermitage. 
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Fikon of St. Vladimir painted in the traditional style after a model of the 

Stroganov School of the 15th—16th Century, for the Liturgy organised by the 

Society of St. John Chrysostom to commemorate the 950th Anniversary 
of the Conversion of Russia to Christianity. 
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Mar Severius. 
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By courtesy of The Byzantine Institute, Paris 
Virgin and Child with the emperors Constantine and Justinian, tympanum mosaic 
from the entrance vestibule of St. Sophia. 
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By courtesy of The Byzantine Institute, Paris. 


Head of the Saviour, a detail from the central tympanum 
of the narthex. 9th century. 


JAMES IN JERUSALEM. 


THE ARMENIAN CHURCH OF ST 


Sanctuary and Altar. 


Side Altar of St. James. 


»hotographs serve to illustrate both the article on the Armenians in Jerusalem 
and that of the Armenian Liturgy.—Editor, 


9s by courtesy of Albina Bros., Jerusalem. 
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Eikon of St. George in New Church of St. George. 
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The old Synagogue at Nazareth, now a Melkite Church. 
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Group of Melkite Monks in courtyard of Monastery, near Beyrouth 
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St. Saviour. 


Monastery of St. Saviour of the Transfiguration. 
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Vartaped. 


Sub-deacon. 


ARMENIAN CLERGY. 


Courtesy of the Abbaye de S. Andre lez-Bruges. 
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Our Lady of Vladimir. 


IBS sie AIMCO IE 
The late 


MGR. MIRON CRISTIAN 


Orthodox Patriarch of Rumania. 


HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL TISSERANT. 


Cardinal Secretary of the Sacred Congregation for the 
Eastern Church who presided over the Eucharistic 
Congress in Beirut from June ist— 4th, 1939. 


Courtesy of the Rev. R. Pilkington. 


THE SACRED LituRGy. 

The Russian eikon, in which are seen the three Holy Hierarchs with St. 
James the Apostle, concelebrating round the holy altar, while above this, 
Christ, the King of Kings,descends from the Throne of the Father,accompanied 
by the angelic hosts. Below is written the Cherubikon of the liturgy of St. 
James (sung in the Byzantine rite only on Holy Saturday ) : “‘ Keep silent 
all mortal flesh and stand with fear and trembling, think no more on earthy 
things ; because the King of Kings and the Lord of Lords comes to be sacrificed 
and given as food to the faithful; the choirs of angels go before Him with 
all power and authority, the Cherubim with many eyes and the Seraphim 
with six wings cover their faces and sing out the hymn: Alleluia, alleluia, 
alleluia.’’ 


